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in Byzantine-Iranian Relations: An Overview 


DAVID FRENDO 


LONDON 


Introduction 


In order to appreciate the relevance for the pres- 
ent discussion and conceptual importance of 
“sovereignty,” it will be necessary to examine 
the significance of two distinct sets of mean- 
ings, namely: 

a) “Supremacy in respect of power, domination, 
or rank; supreme dominion, authority, or rule.”! 

b) “A territory under the rule of a sovereign, or 
existing as an independent state.” 

Nevertheless, these two sets of meanings are 
closely related, form a single notion, and function 
as counterparts.’ 

But, to turn from the abstract to the concrete, 
I should like to draw attention to a fundamental 
and at first sight surprising difference between 
the Roman and the Iranian view of the right to 
territorial sovereignty. According to the Roman 
view, in fact, the right to territorial sovereignty 
is established by military success and maintained 
by the exercise of overwhelming force. Thus, on 
such a view, “a territory under the rule of a sov- 
ereign” turns out, in practice, to be territory ac- 
quired by right of conquest. This had long been 
the Greek view of things and is often quoted in 
justification of Alexander’s seizure of the Achae- 
menid Empire. Yet, no less significant in this re- 
spect is Herodian’s choice of interpretatio Graeca 
in order to express the Roman view of rule by 
right of conquest.* 

Which brings us to consider the fundamentally 
different way in which the Persians approached 
the whole question of what constitutes the ter- 
ritorial implications of the term “sovereignty.”° 
The following extract should suffice to make 
clear just how different this approach was: 
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§1. Iam Darius the Great King, King of Kings, King in 
Persia, King of countries, son of Hystaspes, grandson of 
Arsames, an Achaemenian. 

§2. Saith Darius, the King: My father was Hystaspes; 
Hystaspes’ father was Arsames; Arsames’ father was 
Ariaramnes; Ariaramnes’ father was Teispes; Teispes’ 
father was Achaemenes. 

§3. Saith Darius the King: for this reason we are called 
Achaemenians. From long ago we have been noble. 
From long ago our family had been kings. 

§4. Saith Darius the King: 8 of our family (there are) 
who were kings afore; I am the ninth; 9 in succession 
we have been kings. 

§5. Saith Darius the King: by the favour of Ahuramazda 
I am King; Ahuramazda bestowed the kingdom upon 
me. 

§6. Saith Darius the King: These are the countries 
which came unto me; by the favour of Ahuramazda 
I was king of them: Persia, Elam, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt, (those) who are beside the sea, Sardis, Io- 
nia, Media, Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Drangiana, 
Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandara, Scythia, 
Sattagydia, Arachosia, Maka: in all 23 provinces. 

§7. Saith Darius the King: These are the countries 
which came unto me; by the favour of Ahuramazda 
they were my subjects; they bore tribute to me; what 
was said unto them by me either by night or by day; 
that was done. 

§8. Saith Darius the King: Within these countries, the 
man who was loyal, him I rewarded well; (him) who was 
evil, him I punished well; by the favour of Ahuramazda 
these countries showed respect toward my law; as was 
said to them by me, thus was it done. 

§9. Saith Darius the King: Ahuramazda bestowed 
the kingdom upon me; Ahuramazda bore me aid un- 
til I got possession of this kingdom; by the favour of 
Ahuramazda I hold this kingdom.® 


In this remarkable extract, a series of interlock- 
ing statements are enunciated with the purposeful 
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prolixity of a legal document and in such a way 
as to leave no room for misunderstanding. Darius 
spells out in great detail his pre-Zoroastrian, Maz- 
dean convictions—all that he has, all that he is, 
he owes to “the favour of Ahuramazda.” Although 
the Mazdaism of Achaemenian times was to be- 
come fused with the Zoroastrianism of Media, 
shared values and common core beliefs and prac- 
tices would develop and emerge throughout the 
course of a bewildering succession of linguistic 
changes and historical developments. Thus, para- 
doxically, whereas the Greeks were to achieve an 
unbroken cultural continuity through their liter- 
ature, the Iranians were to maintain a continu- 
ity of religious practice and belief, impervious to 
historical change and, as it were, outside of time.’ 


a) Competing Territorial Claims 


It is impossible to understand the substance of 
these conflicting claims without first attempting 
to examine, however briefly, what can be ascer- 
tained of the earliest known contacts between 
Rome and Parthia. 

Following the Roman Republic’s defeat of Anti- 
ochus the Great in 190 or 189 s.c. and the terms 
dictated by the Treaty of Apamea in 188, the power 
of the Seleucid Empire was irreparably broken and 
the whole of Asia Minor west of the Taurus trans- 
ferred to the indirect control of the Romans. As Se- 
leucid power became increasingly fragmented and 
further weakened by frequent dynastic rivalries, a 
Parthian State continued to take shape and even to 
expand westwards. At the same time, the aggres- 
sive and expansionist power of the Roman Repub- 
lic® progressively strengthened and extended its 
grip on Asia Minor, on a region, that is, which was 
both partially Hellenized and profoundly imbued 
in respect of language, religion and culture with 
the traditional values of Iranian society.? 

In the period between the first diplomatic en- 
counter between Rome and Parthia in 96 B.c. to 
the reckless and unprovoked invasion of Parthia 
by the Triumvir M. Licinius Crassus in 54-53 
B.c., the Parthian kings appear to have gone to 
considerable lengths to avoid any accidental col- 
lision of interests or of military forces.!° The Ro- 
man legions suffered a crushing defeat at Carrhae, 
Crassus lost his life, and four years later, Rome 
was plunged into a civil war which was to last an- 
other four years and to seal the fate of an already 
moribund republican constitution. 
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b) The Sequel 


The death of Crassus in 53 marks the end of the 
First Triumvirate and ushers in a period of grow- 
ing unrest and potential anarchy. When faction 
fighting begins to assume the proportions of gang 
warfare with the death in January 52 of Caesar’s 
agent P. Clodius Pulcher at the hands of the armed 
supporters of T. Anius Milo, Pompey steps in as 
sole consul until August. A further deterioration 
of the situation occurred when in December 2, 
50, Pompey accepted the request of the consul, 
Marcellus “to save the state,” a fateful event 
which marks the start of the Civil War. 

In 44, Caesar, having defeated all opposition 
and having had himself appointed dictator for 
life, was about to set out for his projected expedi- 
tion against Parthia when he was surrounded by 
a group of conspirators who drew their concealed 
weapons and stabbed him to death. However, 
the pretext of avenging the death of Crassus 
continued over many centuries to combine with 
expansionist dreams of Parthian Conquest and 
ultimately of emulating the exploits of Alexan- 
der the Great.!! Not surprisingly, the end result 
of this long period of relentless and sustained 
Roman aggression (155 B.c.-A.D. 227) was the 
collapse of the Parthian monarchy and state and 
the establishment of a new dynasty centred in 
Fars. This New Persian Dynasty appeared on the 
scene with its own historic claims to territorial 
sovereignty, claims that were rooted in vague 
memories, political opportunism and religious 
fervour. !2 


The First Contacts: War and Diplomacy 


1. Ardashir’s Ultimatum and 
Resulting Hostilities 


Our first piece of evidence of such contacts is im- 
portant coming as it does from the pen of a con- 
temporary, the historian Cassius Dio. In which 
latter connection it should perhaps also be noted 
that, where he deals with the events of his own 
times, Dio’s information is derived both from di- 
rect experience of public life and from personal 
contact with other similarly placed individuals, 
so that his testimony is of considerable value.!? 
Placed in its immediate context (without which it 
becomes unintelligible), the passage runs roughly 
as follows: 
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There were many rebellions involving large numbers 
of people, some of which caused great alarm, but they 
were all put down. But the situation in Mesopotamia 
was more alarming and struck a more genuine terror 
in the hearts of all, not just the Romans but the rest 
of mankind as well. Artaxerxes, a Persian, after con- 
quering the Parthians in three battles and slaying their 
king, Artabanus, marched against Hatra in an attempt 
to convert it into a base for operations against the Ro- 
mans. He did in fact manage to breach the wall but he 
lost a considerable number of soldiers as the result of 
an ambush and so turned his attack against Media. By 
a combination of force and intimidation he took over a 
large part of that country and of Parthia and then moved 
against Armenia. Here he suffered a reverse at the hands 
of the local population, certain Medes, and the sons of 
Artabanus and fled according to one report, but with- 
drew according to another with a view to equipping a 
larger force. Consequently, he gave us cause for alarm 
when he bore down with a large army not just on Mes- 
opotamia but also on Syria, threatening that he would 
recover everything that the ancient Persians had once 
held as far as the Greek Sea, on the grounds that all this 
too belonged to him through his forefathers. He does 
not pose any serious threat in himself, but what does 
cause alarm is the fact that the morale of our troops is 
such that some are actually joining him and others are 
refusing to defend themselves. 


2. Shapur I’s Victorious Exploits 


As for the third element in this historic claim 
which the Romans were to find so disturbing, 
one needs only to turn to the preamble to the cel- 
ebrated trilingual inscription of Shapur I on the 
rock-relief at Naqsh-e Rustam in Fars commemo- 
rating his victorious exploits, commonly known 
as the Res Gestae Divi Saporis, in order to detect 
both a new note of religious fervour and an old 
thread of religious continuity: 


1. I, the Mazda worshipping lord Shapur, king of kings 
of Iran and non-Iran, whose lineage is from the Gods, 
son of the Mazda worshipping divinity Ardashir, king 
of kings of Iran, whose lineage is from the gods, grand- 
son of king Papak, am ruler of Iranshahr [and I hold?] 
the lands: there follows a hugely extensive list of the 
alleged domains of the third-century Persian Empire. 


Sections 3-12 tell of the victories of Shapur against 
the forces of the Roman emperors Gordian and Va- 
lerian and throw an interesting sidelight on Iranian 
perceptions of Roman aggression and lack of enti- 
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tlement to rule over any part of the territories just 
enumerated.!4 The general impression conveyed 
is of large invading forces recruited from remote 
and alien lands: when at first we had become es- 
tablished in the empire, (the document continues) 
Gordian Caesar raised in all of the Roman Empire 
a force from the Goth and German realms and 
marched on Babylonia . . . (an ethnic composition 
corresponding to that of the armies of the Later Ro- 
man Empire).!5 It is a pattern often repeated down 
the centuries in the long history of the Middle East 
and having its only counterpart in the equally re- 
lentless westward expansion of the Turkic peoples 
into the same area. But here again the only recorded 
encounters that take place are armed clashes and it 
was to take a further act of aggression on the part 
of the New Persian Dynasty and the experience of 
a crushing defeat at the hands of the Romans before 
the conclusion of a peace treaty and the establish- 
ment of something resembling diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two sides. 


3. Narseh I’s Invasion of Syria, Roman 
Victory and Negotiations 


After suffering an initial defeat at the hands of a 
much larger Persian force commanded by the Per- 
sian king Narseh, Galerius was obliged to turn to 
Diocletian for assistance. This initial defeat ap- 
pears to have occurred at a site of uncertain loca- 
tion somewhere between Callinicum and Carrhae. 
Subsequently, however, according to Eutropius’ ac- 
count of events,!© Galerius, having collected forces 
throughout Illyricum and Moesia, fought again 
with Narseh in Greater Armenia, this time with 
great success, with no less planning and at the same 
time with bravery since he even undertook the task 
of reconnaissance with one or two of the cavalry. 
He routed Narseh, plundered his camp, captured 
his wives, sisters, and children, in addition to a vast 
number of the Persian nobility and a huge amount 
of Persian treasure, and drove the king himself into 
the remotest deserts of his kingdom. 

The next piece of evidence consists of a frag- 
ment from the largely lost historical work attrib- 
uted to Peter the Patrician (born in Thessalonike 
sometime between the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth centuries), who had a long 
and successful career under the emperor Justin- 
ian as a lawyer, diplomat, and high-ranking gov- 
ernment official.!” The passage in question deals 
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with the negotiations that took place between the 
Roman envoy Sicorius Probus and the defeated 
Persian king Narseh. These negotiations led to 
the conclusion of an important peace-treaty (the 
first of its kind) between Rome and Persia and 
to the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two neighbouring empires: 


The envoys of the Roman Emperors which foreign na- 
tions received, with which formalities they received 
them and with what sort of reception. From the his- 
tory of Petrus patricius and magister officioruam— 

To the effect that Galerius and Diocletian met at Nisi- 
bis, where, after having conferred together, they sent 
Sicorius Probus, the magister memoriae, as an envoy 
to Persia.!8 Narseh accorded him a friendly reception 
in anticipation of the offer of negotiation. But Narseh 
resorted to a certain measure of delay, and, alleging a de- 
sire that the ambassadors accompanying Sicorius should 
recuperate in view of their present state of exhaustion, 
kept Sicorius, though the latter was well aware of what 
was going on, marking time on the banks of the river 
Asproudis in Media until those forces which had been 
scattered in all directions owing to the outcome of the 
fighting managed eventually to regroup. By which time 
he withdrew all the others and had them quartered in 
the inner part of the palace and, sufficing with the pres- 
ence of Aphpharban and Arkhapetes and Barsaborses, 
the second of whom ruled Suania,!? he left the detailed 
discussion of all the matters to be negotiated to Probus. 
The main points to emerge were as follows: The Ro- 
mans would hold Ingilene together with Sophene and 
Arzanene together with Corduene and Zabdicene in the 
east and that the river Tigris would mark the boundary 
between the two States, the fort of Zintha2° situated 
in the marchland should separate Armenia from Media, 
and that the king of Iberia should be beholden to the Ro- 
mans for the insignia of his office and that the place for 
mutual transactions and exchange should be the city of 
Nisibis on the Tigris.2! When Narseh heard these terms, 
he acceded to all of them, since his present predicament 
did not allow him to refuse any of them. With the one 
exception that, in order to save face and not to appear to 
be giving in on every point, he refused to accept Nisibis 
as the place for mutual transactions and exchange. But 
Sicorius [insisted]: one must give in on this point; the 
embassy does not have unrestricted powers and has not 
received any authority from the emperors in this regard. 
Accordingly, once these terms had been agreed upon, 
his wives and children were returned to Narseh with 
their chastity preserved intact since the Emperors had 
considered this a point of honour.” 


It may, I think, not unfairly be claimed that 
the events outlined in both my summary of Eu- 
tropius 9. 24-25 (for further extracts see n. 16 of 
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this article) and in the last extract mark a turn- 
ing point2 in relations between two habitually 
antagonistic states now living by force of altered 
circumstances in dangerously close proximity 
to one another. For the next two to three hun- 
dred years in fact these two rival empires were 
to achieve a level of sophistication in diplomacy 
and legal and international relations unparalleled 
in earlier times. The combination of intelligent 
calculation and individual restraint displayed by 
the two Tetrarchs, for instance, is in marked con- 
trast to the haphazard conduct of affairs in the 
continually expanding area known as the Roman 
province of Asia.4 


4. Constantine’s Letter to Shapur II: A Fur- 
ther Step towards Mutual Recognition 


Eusebius devotes most of the third book of his 
Life of Constantine to a glowing description of 
the emperor’s acts of piety, his involvement in ec- 
clesiastical disputes, and his increasingly aggres- 
sive policy of Christianization within the Roman 
Empire itself. He then turns briefly at the start 
of book 4 to Constantine’s achievements in the 
secular sphere and moves easily from listing the 
emperor's benefactions and good offices in restor- 
ing peace and prosperity at home to describing in 
vague and eulogistic terms the pacification of the 
Goths and Sarmatians. After which, he proceeds, 
rhetorically, to announcing a catalogue of peoples 
of every shape and shade, who from the ends of 
the earth send embassies, bearing gifts and seek- 
ing friendship and alliance with Rome. This cata- 
logue culminates with the mention of an embassy 
from the Persian emperor. Throughout much of 
this set piece, Eusebius draws heavily on the tra- 
ditional rhetorical practice and conventional pro- 
paganda motifs of imperial panegyric.*> But then 
he introduces a theme unprecedented in impe- 
rial panegyric—Constantine’s determination to 
promote and protect the interests of Christians 
everywhere, including those living in the Persian 
Empire. And as proof of the veracity of his claim, 
Eusebius proposes to quote from a letter, which, 
he alleges, Constantine sent to the Persian Em- 
peror: but this too he himself shall bring out in 
his own words through the letter that he sent to 
the Persian Emperor, entrusting these persons to 
his care with the utmost tact and diligence. There 
is in fact in our personal possession also [a copy 
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of] this letter written in Latin by the Emperor in 
his own hand,” but it would be more intelligi- 
ble to the general reader in a Greek translation, 
which might run more or less as follows:2’ 


Guarding the divine faith, I share in the light of 
truth. Guided by the light of truth, I come to know the 
divine faith. Through these things, therefore, as events 
confirm, I profess the most holy religion. I confess that 
I consider this [form of] worship to be the teacher of 
the knowledge of the most holy God. With the power 
of this God as my ally, starting from the bounds of 
the Ocean, I have steadily raised up the entire [Roman] 
world with firm hopes of salvation; so that all those 
lands which, enslaved in subjection to such great ty- 
rants, had yielded to daily misfortunes and were on the 
verge of extinction, have all received the restoration 
of public life and have revived as by the effect of some 
healing hand. The God to whom I accord pre-eminent 
honour is the one whose sign my army, which is ded- 
icated to God, carries on its shoulders, and to what- 
ever places the word of justice summons it, to them 
does it make its way directly. And, in return, I receive, 
from the hands of my soldiers, immediate recompense 
with splendid tokens of victory. This God I avow to 
honour with undying remembrance. Him through the 
pure and undiluted exercise of the intellect I clearly 
perceive to be in the highest place. Him I invoke on 
bended knee, shunning all abominable blood and dis- 
gusting and loathsome odours and eschewing all gross 
material splendour, since unlawful and unspeakable 
error, being tainted by all these things has cast down 
and consigned to the nethermost regions many of the 
heathens and indeed entire peoples. For the God of 
the universe in no way tolerates that whatever out of 
concern for human beings and because of his loving 
kindness he has brought into existence to fulfil a need 
should be dragged off to secure the desire of individu- 
als. Instead, he requires from men only a pure mind 
and unblemished soul, and he measures acts of virtue 
and piety according to these things. He takes pleasure 
in works of mildness and gentleness, loving the meek, 
hating the turbulent, cherishing faithfulness, punish- 
ing faithlessness, demolishing every kind of boastful 
tyranny, he exacts vengeance on the effrontery of the 
arrogant; those who are puffed up with pride he de- 
stroys utterly, whilst assigning to the humble and the 
long-suffering their due reward. Thus, also he prizes 
just sovereignty and strengthens it with his own aux- 
iliaries and he guards the sovereign’s intellect with 
the tranquillity of peace. I do not think that I am mis- 
taken, my brother, in acknowledging this one God as 
the originator and father of all, whom many of those 
who have ruled here, misled by insane delusions, have 
endeavoured to deny. But such vengeance finally so 
consumed every one of them that all posterity holds 
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up their fate in preference to any other example as 
an object lesson to those who seek to emulate their 
actions. I consider to have been one of their number 
that man on whom the wrath of God descended like 
a thunderbolt, and driving him from these parts con- 
signed him to yours to make notorious amongst you 
the shameful trophy of his defeat. 

But, opportunely, it seems to have just so happened 
that in our day and age, too, the punishment of such 
men has been conspicuously displayed. I myself, have, 
in fact observed the ends of those who recently ha- 
rassed with nefarious decrees the people, devoted to 
God. All thanks, therefore to God because, by his per- 
fect providence, all that part of the human race that 
reveres the law of God rejoices and is glad, now that 
peace has been restored to them. Accordingly, I am con- 
vinced that all things are at their best and safest for 
us too, when through their pure and worthy religion 
and on the basis of unanimity concerning the divine, 
he thinks fit to gather all men to himself. 

With regard to this class of individuals, namely the 
Christians [the entire drift of what I have to say con- 
cerns them], you cannot imagine how delighted I am to 
hear that the most important parts of Persia too are, as 
I would wish it to be, adorned far and wide [with their 
presence]; may the very greatest success attend you and 
them likewise, since they too are yours! For in so do- 
ing you shall keep the sovereign Lord of the universe 
gentle, propitious and benevolent. These, therefore I 
commend to you because you are so great, entrusting 
these same persons to your care because, you are famed 
for your piety. Love them as befits your humanity! By 
keeping your trust you will render both to yourself and 
to us an incalculable service. 


Any attempt to sketch in the historical back- 
ground to this letter must of necessity be tenta- 
tive owing to the scantiness of our sources. We 
are in fact for the most part dependent on such 
meagre scraps of information as may be gleaned 
from brief and often confusing statements in the 
Latin epitomists and from the venal and rhe- 
torical effusions of professional panegyrists. In 
a panegyric of Constantius II delivered in Con- 
stantinople in 349, the orator Libanius refers to a 
Persian embassy in the time of the emperor’s fa- 
ther, Constantine. According to Libanius’ version 
of events (which, of course, is intended to serve 
as just another example of the incredible gener- 
osity of Constantine and the military prowess of 
his son, Constantius}, the ambassadors had come 
with a request from Shapur for a large quantity of 
iron. This was to be used, or so they claimed, for 
defensive purposes, against a neighbouring bar- 
barian people.28 Though he knew full well what 
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the Persian king’s real aims were, Constantine, 
magnanimously acceded to this request.2? The 
reason for this extraordinary concession, (and 
here Libanius stretches his panegyrist’s license 
to the extreme limits of absurdity) was that Con- 
stantine felt ashamed to leave his son only un- 
armed enemies to fight and thus rob him of the 
glory of defeating an adversary at the height of 
his power!20 

Quite apart from the difficulty of separating 
historical fact from rhetorical fiction, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to extract a precise chronology 
from the deviously manipulated narrative inser- 
tions of a panegyrist. Nevertheless, Paul Petit has 
made a convincing case for linking this episode 
with Constantine’s letter and for regarding the de- 
mand for special treatment for Christians as the 
quid pro quo for granting the ambassadors their 
request.?! This request for iron, does not, how- 
ever, as it stands, make much sense. There is, in 
fact, no reason for supposing that the Sasanian 
Empire was ever short of that commodity.*2 Even 
so, there may well be a core of historical truth 
behind this garbled assertion. Perhaps the actual 
request was not to supply iron to a barbarian 
people currently threatening one of Iran’s fron- 
tier areas. Now there can be little doubt that the 
main pressure during the early years of Shapur’s 
reign came from the constant encroachments of 
marauding Arab tribes. Tabari paints a confused 
but vivid picture of seaborne attacks launched by 
Arab raiders from a base on the island of Bahrain 
against the coastal regions of Khuzistan and al- 
ludes briefly to the wretched conditions of life 
that were the driving force behind their depreda- 
tions. But the lands of the Arabs were the lands 
nearest to Persia and they were the most indigent 
of nations with regard to providing anything from 
their [own] livelihoods and lands on account of 
their wretched state and harsh conditions of life. 
And so a huge crowd of them set off by sea from 
the territory of ‘Abd al-Qais*? and from Bahrain 
and Kazima till they reached (and stopped at) Re- 
shahr and the coast of Ardashir Khurra and the 
shores of Persia. And they robbed the inhabitants 
there of their livestock, their cultivated fields, 
and their livelihoods. And they did much evil in 
those regions. And they stayed on in this way at 
will for quite some time without anyone from 
Persia attacking them on account of the fact that 
they had invested a child with the crown.* It is 
interesting to note that Tabari also hints here at 
economic and geographical factors as an explana- 
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tion of the pressure on Iran’s borders. Moreover, 
it has been suggested that “the raids of the Arabs 
were the result of the lowering of the water-table” 
rather than the weakness of the Sasanians under 
a child.*> Such a suggestion, if, correct, would go 
a long way towards explaining just how urgent 
must have been the need of the invaders for large 
supplies of iron in order to organize the armed 
migrations required to save them from possible 
mass extinction. 

But to return to the embassy and the letter, 
an appropriate date for these would appear to be 
circa 325, after Constantine had defeated Licinius 
and become sole emperor and perhaps after the 
Council of Nicaea. In view of its special status, 
Eusebius could hardly have obtained a copy of 
this letter without the help of a member of the 
imperial secretariat and a plausible case has been 
made for a certain notarius named Marianus, 
whom Eusebius (VC 4. 44) refers to in highly flat- 
tering terms.°° 

Now that an attempt has been made to place 
the letter in what can be reconstructed of its his- 
torical context, it should be possible to proceed 
to a closer reading of its contents. It lacks, as has 
been noted, the customary formula of greeting as- 
sociated with such letters?’ and it probably lacks 
considerably more. Eusebius appears in fact to 
have chosen to omit that part of the letter that 
dealt with those matters which had been raised 
by the Persian ambassadors in connection with 
Shapur’s request. His reason for doing so may 
well have been that he regarded such details as ir- 
relevant to his immediate purpose, which was to 
demonstrate Constantine’s solicitude on behalf 
of those Christians who were living beyond the 
confines of the Roman Empire.*® 

The letter as we have it opens with what at 
first sight might be mistaken for a profession of 
faith.°? In reality it lacks many of the essential 
ingredients of a formal statement of belief% and 
is something quite different and indeed unique. 
Constantine is expressing himself in both his 
public and his private persona: it is both an ex- 
pression of his experience of and relation to the 
exclusive and all-powerful God of the Christians 
and a narrative account of how a Roman Emperor 
has come to embrace Christianity. 

But, immediately after this account of his di- 
vinely inspired rise to power, Constantine em- 
barks upon a strenuous denunciation of animal 
sacrifice.*! It is very important to ask why he 
should have chosen to do so at this particular 
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point in this particular document. It has been 
suggested that “one might suppose that here 
Constantine appeals to the common ground of 
Persian Zoroastrianism and Christian cult in re- 
jecting such rituals.”*2 In fact, nothing could be 
further from the case. Animal sacrifice played an 
important part in Zoroastrian ritual from ancient 
times and continued to do so right into the early 
modern age.*? 

The way Constantine expresses himself here is 
a valuable clue to his intention at this point: he 
is at equal pains to condemn animal sacrifice in 
general terms and to dissociate himself from all 
taint and truck with such practices.“ He is in fact 
seeking to establish his credentials as a Christian 
emperor, something which for many of his sub- 
jects must still have seemed to be a contradiction 
in terms. But what was the relevance for his ad- 
dressee of Constantine’s attitude towards animal 
sacrifice? 

In 325, Shapur could not have been more than 
about fifteen years old. He and the nobles who 
acted as his advisers and must have been the 
real power behind the throne had been pursuing 
a shrewd and cautious policy towards the other 
paramount power. From the outset, they appear 
to have kept a watchful eye on the internal power 
struggle taking place within the Roman Empire** 
that eventually erupted into open warfare be- 
tween Constantine and his colleague Licinius and 
culminated in the victory of the former and the 
defeat of the latter. A Latin panegyric has come 
down to us, which the orator Nazarius addressed 
to Constantine and his two sons. It was delivered 
in Rome probably as early as the lst March 321 
in the presence of both sons, Constantine being 
absent from Rome at the time. In a survey of 
Constantine’s achievements and of the resultant 
flourishing state of the Empire, which constitutes 
the concluding section of this speech, Nazarius 
refers to a, presumably, recent Persian embassy in 
the following terms: “the Persians, themselves a 
powerful nation and the second greatest on earth 
after the Romans have sought your friendship, 
most great Constantine, no less out of fear than 
out of affection.”*” Now, though there is no rea- 
son for thinking that the young king’s advisers 
had any great interest in Christianity, there are 
good grounds for supposing that the experience of 
the past two decades or so must have drawn their 
attention to one aspect in particular of Christian 
behaviour and belief. Constantine himself, in his 
letter to the Provincials of the East,*® refers to the 
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Persecutions of Diocletian and Galerius (303-31 1} 
and then states that to the lasting shame of the 
Romans, Christian refugees found a safe haven 
and freedom to practice their religion among the 
barbarians. This reference, however vague, can 
only apply to the Sasanian Empire, the one place 
not far beyond Rome’s frontiers to which neither 
the writ of the Roman emperors nor the reach 
of their military might could possibly extend. In 
the circumstances, the Iranians can hardly have 
failed to question the refugees over the reason for 
their flight and to discover that it was in order 
to avoid enforced participation in public sacri- 
fice. What better way, then, could he have found 
to convey to his addressee (and to those advising 
him) this novel and unprecedented message? Here 
was a Roman emperor who was prepared to prove 
his Christian credentials by displaying his abhor- 
rence of animal sacrifice and thereby dissociating 
himself entirely from the Roman emperor’s tradi- 
tional role as chief participant in public sacrifice 
on important state occasions. 

Constantine then moves from describing the 
type of worship that his God finds acceptable‘? 
to listing in antithetical juxtaposition those indi- 
vidual qualities and kinds of behaviour that are 
the object respectively of divine approval or disap- 
proval°® whilst drawing upon the standard currency 
of Christian piety and moral exhortation. Constan- 
tine appears to be suggesting here that the qualities 
and types of behaviour being held up for approval 
are such that a wise ruler cannot but commend in 
a subject. And, significantly, he turns next from de- 
sirable and undesirable types of individual behav- 
iour to just sovereignty and to the degree of divine 
support that the just sovereign automatically re- 
ceives.°! But then he moves at the same time to the 
reverse case and from the general to the particu- 
lar.°2 At this point, Constantine is at pains to stress 
that he is speaking as monarch to monarch and in 
his opening remark he addresses the young Persian 
king as “my brother.” In the past many Roman em- 
perors had denied the one true God and had been 
visited with condign punishment for doing so. 
None are named but the assertion that many had 
behaved in this way suggests a long time scale. 
But the last of these unnamed persecutors, Va- 
lerian, is singled out for dishonourable mention 
in a manner that is both uncomfortably allusive 
and painfully precise. Clearly, here was an object 
lesson, which in the context of the present letter 
was too good to miss. Yet, its imparting entailed 
a particularly difficult choice for Constantine: 
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the pride of the Roman emperor had somehow 
to be subordinated to the faith of the Christian 
emperor. Constantine does this by presenting a 
humiliating Roman defeat as the punishment of 
one individual and a celebrated Persian victory 
as something physically transported and handed 
over to the Persians by an otherwise indifferent 
God of the Christians entirely absorbed in meet- 
ing out punishment to a persecuting Roman em- 
peror.°? But, in the circumstances, it is hard to see 
how Constantine can have failed to give offense, 
albeit unwillingly and perhaps even unwittingly 
to Sasanian pride in general and to his addressee 
in particular.°4 

In the next section,’ the theme of the fate of 
the persecuting emperors continues to be elabo- 
rated, but the historical perspective shifts to the 
events of Constantine’s own lifetime already al- 
luded to in the opening paragraph of this letter 
as quoted by Eusebius. Constantine presses home 
his message by stressing that he is speaking from 
direct experience of the spectacular ends which 
these men met by way of divine retribution. But 
he concludes this section on a happier note: their 
erstwhile victims’ new-found freedom of worship 
and general rejoicing and the universal blessings 
that he is convinced will accrue to him from the 
establishment of religious peace and harmony.”® 
On this note of rejoicing, Constantine turns at 
last to referring to the Christians by name, states 
that these were the people with whom his chief 
concern had been all along, and expresses his 
pleasure at learning that there are many Chris- 
tians in all the important centres of Persia. He 
recommends these people to Shapur’s care and 
protection, assures him of divine favour if such 
care and protection are extended, and promises 
that by continuing to act in this way he will 
be doing both himself and Constantine a signal 
service.°’ With this combination of cajolery and 
veiled threats the letter comes to an end, but not 
perhaps without having opened up the possibility 
that further diplomatic exchanges between the 
two sovereign states might take place at some 
future date on a more realistic and equitable ba- 
sis than hitherto. Although it is difficult to gauge 
Constantine’s real intentions from the patchy and 
confusing record of events that has come down 
to us, one thing remains beyond dispute: Shapur 
kept his side of the bargain that he appears to have 
struck with the Roman emperor. There was no 
general persecution of the Christians of Iran until 
about two years after the death of Constantine. 
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5. Constantius: A Return to Hostilities 


The Roman historian Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a contemporary of the events which he is de- 
scribing and a man with direct recent military 
experience of the affairs of the Eastern frontier,>® 
gives us what purports to be the gist of a let- 
ter (belonging to the period a.p. 357-358) from 
Shapur II to Constantius.°? In this letter, Sha- 
pur is careful to observe the recently established 
diplomatic niceties, addressing Constantius as 
a brother and returning to the now obligatory 
planetary metaphor of the two mutually indis- 
pensable luminaries. However, any appearance 
of reasonability is rapidly belied by a peremp- 
tory demand for the return of Mesopotamia and 
Armenia. Not surprisingly, the Persian envoys 
who had conveyed this ultimatum were obliged 
to return home empty-handed and war could no 
longer be avoided. 


6. Julian’s Pagan Revival and Disastrous 
Persian Expedition 


Swept up in a military rebellion at Paris in Febru- 
ary 360 and proclaimed Augustus by his troops, 
Julian, who until then had held the subordinate 
position of Caesar, sought to gain official recogni- 
tion for this fait accompli from the reigning em- 
peror, his cousin Constantius. After protracted 
and predictably unsuccessful negotiations, how- 
ever, Julian, following an audacious and carefully 
constructed plan, set off eastwards with his army 
in July 361 for the ensuing and by now inevitable 
confrontation. But then there occurred one of 
those events which not infrequently help shape 
the course of history and defy all but prophetic 
insight. Constantius, on his way back from the 
Persian front and resolved at last to engage the 
forces of his rebellious cousin, died unexpectedly 
of natural causes at Mopsuestia in Cilicia on the 
3rd of November at the age of forty-four. 
Towards the end of the same month, news of 
this extraordinary turn of events (together per- 
haps with the report that Constantius had named 
Julian as his successor) was brought to Julian, 
who had been biding his time at the confines of 
Dacia, uncertain what to do next and fearful of 
the consequences of advancing any further. Em- 
boldened by this bloodless victory and even more 
convinced that he was under the protection of 
the ancient gods,°! Julian made his way swiftly 
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to Constantinople, which he entered on the 11th 
of December in order to attend his cousin’s fu- 
neral and to take up the reins of government. It 
was not long, in fact, before Julian ordered the 
reopening of the temples, the resumption of sac- 
rificial worship,®2 and the restoration of the cult 
of the ancient gods. This move was the prelude 
to a series of legislative enactments and admin- 
istrative reforms all aimed at furthering the re- 
alization of Julian’s grand design to reverse the 
legacy of Constantine and replace Christianity by 
an intellectually aggressive form of philosophi- 
cal paganism under the umbrella of which all the 
various traditional manifestations of polytheism, 
with their once widespread popular appeal, might 
be restored, protected, and reinvigorated. It was 
a vision which came into conflict with a rapidly 
unfolding contemporary reality, as is by now well 
known. 

Julian also had, for his part, it seems, already 
begun to think in terms of extending indefinitely 
Rome’s territorial control over the area which 
has once constituted Alexander’s empire in the 
east, but such designs however vague and impre- 
cise they might initially have been could not fail 
to conflict with deep-rooted Iranian notions of 
hereditary sovereignty and territorial control, as 
events would soon show. 

Probably, not later than the end of 356,° Julian 
despatched from Gaul the text of a panegyric of 
Constantius, hoping thereby to retain the good- 
will of the emperor and to counter any potentially 
dangerous hostile machinations on the part of 
Marcellus, the commander-in-chief of the armies 
in Gaul, whom Constantius had recently recalled. 
In this composition, Julian prefaces the enumera- 
tion of Constantius’ military exploits with a curi- 
ously imprecise and elliptical thumbnail sketch 
of Persian history, in which he lays particular 
emphasis on the Macedonian conquest, the suc- 
cessful reassertion by the Parthians (though that 
detail is not stated) of Persian control over a part 
of the original territory (held by the Achaeme- 
nids, though that detail too is left for the listener 
to supply), and, above all, on the annexation to 
the Roman Empire of the rest of that territory. 
This passage, which is indicative both of Julian’s 
view of Roman expansion in the Near East and 
of his own determination to dominate, even in 
radically altered circumstances, the whole of that 
area,“ is worth translating in full and subjecting 
to asomewhat different kind of analysis from any 
which it has so far received: 
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a) But now, I must address the subject of his actual 
exploits and leave for later the account of his personal 
qualities. Just when the Persians, in times long past, 
had gained possession of the whole of Asia, subdued 
much of Europe, and, I might almost say, encompassed 
the entire inhabited world in their expectations, they 
were deprived of their empire by the Macedonians and 
became the prey or rather the plaything of Alexander’s 
generalship. Chafing at their subject status, however, 
they rose up in revolt against his successors on learn- 
ing of his death, and constituted once more a force ca- 
pable of confronting the Macedonians. And ever since 
we gained possession of what remained of the empire 
of the Macedonians, they have impressed us as being 
formidable adversaries. What need is there to recall the 
actions of the distant past, of Antonius and Crassus, 
commanders invested with absolute power, and how 
at the cost of long-sustained dangers we shook off the 
stigma of disgrace, as many prudent emperors made 
up for their blunders? What need to mention the next 
round of reverses and the achievements of Carus which 
succeeded them, when, after the disasters, he was ap- 
pointed general? But after those who held sway before 
your father had imposed an admirable and welcome 
peace upon the enemy, did not the Caesar® engage in 
battle on his own initiative and sustain a shameful de- 
feat? But the ruler of the entire world turned his atten- 
tion [to the matter], brought all the forces of the empire 
to bear on that region and occupied the passes in ad- 
vance with his armies and with levies of veterans and 
of new recruits they [i.e. the Persians] were defeated 
and reluctantly embraced peace. 


The obvious purpose of the first part (“Just 
when the Persians. . . capable of confronting the 
Macedonians.”) of this remarkably blinkered and 
ethnocentric survey of history ancient and mod- 
ern, in which the Persians, after a perfunctory 
reference to their former greatness, are reduced 
to the status of rebellious subjects of the Mace- 
donians, is to assert Rome’s succession by right 
of conquest and inheritance to the empire of the 
Macedonians. On the other hand, the second 
part of Julian’s exposition is entirely devoted to 
recalling rhetorically, how the blunders of indi- 
vidual Roman commanders in the field were re- 
deemed by the effective actions of wise emperors, 
and whilst revealing an obsessive concern with 
the obligatory upholding of Roman invincibility, 
betrays a total lack of interest in the subject of 
Julian’s long, disjointed, and syntactically over- 
loaded first sentence,°” namely, the Persians! But 
in a later panegyric of Constantius (probably to 
be dated to 357-358) Julian goes one step further 
and, by doing violence to what must have been 
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well-known facts of relatively recent history, sets 
out to deny the Persians any meaningful share in 
their own inheritance, thus combining the Ro- 
man talent for appropriation with the Roman art 
of dispossession. The passage in question belongs 
to a curiously slanted reworking of the account 
of the siege of Nisibis of 350 contained in Ju- 
lian’s earlier panegyric of Constantius and may 
be translated as follows: 


b) Thereupon, he [i.e. Shapur II, referred to on the 
previous page of Bidez’s text as “the king of the Par- 
thians”] marshals his army in Persian fashion; for they 
preserve and imitate Persian customs, to my mind, be- 
cause they do not think fit to be considered Parthians 
but make themselves out to be Persians. And so they 
delight in wearing Median apparel and they march in 
like manner into battle, glorying in weapons of like de- 
sign and in garments adorned with gold and purple. In 
this way they contrive to give the impression of not 
having rebelled from the Macedonians and of recover- 
ing the empire which has belonged to them from an- 
cient times.® 


In the first place, it should, I think, be noted 
that in seeking to perpetrate such a wilful distor- 
tion of the events of 226 as recorded by both Cas- 
sius Dio and Herodian,® Julian has been obliged 
to replace the word “Persians” [used throughout 
in the corresponding section of his earlier panegy- 
ric] with the word “Parthians,” in order to avoid 
the sort of self-contradiction which even a rela- 
tively inattentive audience could hardly fail to 
notice!’° But it ought, I think equally to be noted 
that Julian’s anti-historical antics must be moti- 
vated by the desire to refute some real current ter- 
ritorial claim on the part of his fancied would-be 
Persians.’! 

About five years later, in an air of growing un- 
reality, Julian set out for his disastrous Persian 
Campaign against an enemy that was better in- 
formed, more experienced, and better equipped 
to confront the real challenges that lay ahead. 
The normal categories of historical interpreta- 
tion break down when applied to the sequence of 
actions and events described in Ammianus’ nar- 
rative. Julian was in fact a visionary, the clarity 
of whose vision bore no relation to the confused 
reality that surrounded him and his policy and 
actions appear to have been conditioned by the 
painful experiences of his early life. The single- 
minded goal of reversing the legacy of Constan- 
tine and his sons was to generate not clarity but 
confusion. His failure to implement one part of 
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his programme at Antioch, where he displayed a 
remarkable propensity for driving himself into an 
impossible corner, was replicated by his conduct 
of military operations in Persia. It is pointless, 
therefore, to attempt to analyse the objectives of 
that campaign; all that can safely be said is that 
from the start they must have been grandiose and 
imprecise. As the campaign progressed, they be- 
came more so. As for his motivation, that was 
indissolubly bound up with his grand design of 
restoring and justifying the official worship of the 
ancient gods and further complicated by the re- 
luctant awareness of the scale of the obstacles to 
its implementation which had been forced upon 
him during his stay in Antioch. Yet, there are ra- 
tional explanations for some of the weaknesses 
on the Roman side, which probably precluded the 
possibility of realizing any scheme of conquest 
or territorial aggrandizement. Though, admit- 
tedly, it is somewhat misleading to describe as 
“a grand design” Julian’s backward-looking vision 
of reverting to an idealized past in which Roman 
invincibility was guaranteed by the assiduous 
worship of the ancient gods and, perhaps even 
more unrealistically, of reverting ostrich-like to 
a policy of obstinately refusing to recognize the 
existence of a state, whose territories stretched 
from the Euphrates to the Oxus.”2 

In the first place, the Romans were at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in terms of military intel- 
ligence, a situation further exacerbated by Julian’s 
heedless and complacent behaviour. He had a 
strategic plan, as Ammianus makes clear, but it 
was against a textbook enemy, not a real one.” 
A certain Antoninus, after having first gained ac- 
curate knowledge of the disposition and numbers 
of troops, the organization of the commissariat, 
and the strategic planning of the Roman East, 
defected to the Persians in 359. The Romans, 
on the other hand, were still relying at the time 
of Julian’s invasion on information supplied by 
Hormisdas [apparently a member of the Persian 
royal family], who had defected to the Romans in 
324!74 Worse still, it does not appear to have oc- 
curred to Julian that in the course of nearly forty 
years the Persians might have taken any serious 
steps to strengthen the defences of Ctesiphon. Af- 
ter all, his much-maligned predecessor, Constan- 
tius, had at least shown some awareness of his 
enemy’s capacity to take effective counter-mea- 
sures. Shortly after the Persian envoy had been 
sent back in 358 with Constantius’ reply rejecting 
Shapur’s claims to Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
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three envoys followed “bearing gifts and a letter 
from the emperor with the idea of delaying Sha- 
pur’s preparations, so that the Northern provinces 
might not be fortified beyond all possibility of at- 
tack.”’5 But Julian’s cavalier attitude to military 
intelligence is even more strikingly illustrated by 
Libanius in his celebratory speech of the Ist of 
January 363, where the orator informs his audi- 
ence that, because of his extreme piety and close 
relations with the gods, the emperor has no need 
to appoint panels of military advisers and can by- 
pass such time-wasting procedures since he has 
access to higher channels of communication. 
“Therefore,” Libanius continues, “though there 
are no or very few dispatches from the frontiers 
of the empire, he is acquainted with everything. 
And just as nothing escapes the notice of the sun 
[at this point the orator turns to address the em- 
peror directly] so, by gift of the sun god nothing 
that happens escapes your notice either.””° This 
is almost too great a flight of fancy even for a 
writer of panegyric, always assuming, that is, that 
its destined recipient was still in his right mind. 
The turning point, however, after which the 
fate of the expedition was sealed, was probably 
the realization that the defences of Ctesiphon 
were so strong that the city could not be taken by 
storm before the arrival of Shapur with the bulk 
of the Persian army. After that, things went from 
bad to worse and a rapidly deteriorating situation 
was further aggravated by Julian’s often rash and 
foolhardy decisions.’” Moreover, the random sav- 
agery directed at times by Julian and his army 
against the unarmed and defenceless civilian 
population must have helped to stiffen Persian re- 
sistance.’8 Finally, when Julian rushed into battle 
for the last time, apparently forgetting to put 
on his coat of mail,’”? was mere impetuosity the 
cause or an unconscious death wish? Certainly, 
his death as the result of a wound received in 
battle left him with his honour intact and spared 
him the need to choose between the painful alter- 
natives of retreating with his army after having 
to negotiate with the Persians from a position of 
weakness, or risking at some later stage the an- 
nihilation of his forces and his own defeat and/ 
or death. By the manner of his death and by the 
way in which it has been recorded for posterity 
Julian’s memory soon entered into the realm of 
two opposing legends, which between them of- 
fer a serious challenge and a permanent distrac- 
tion to anyone attempting to set the historical 
record straight. Thus, it was perhaps out of the 
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confused inheritance that Julian had bequeathed 
to posterity that there arose two essentially differ- 
ent modes of regarding the outside world; one of 
them cautious and pragmatic with an instinctive 
capacity for adaptation, the other visionary and 
detached to the point of wilful self-deception. 


7. Jovian to Anastasius (363-518): An 
Obligatory Return to Diplomacy 


At daybreak on the day immediately following 
Julian’s untimely death (27 June, 363) menaced by 
the enemy from all sides, the generals of the Ro- 
man army hastily and inconclusively assembled 
in order to elect a successor. In the ensuing con- 
fusion different factions tried to put forward the 
candidate of their choice and, when general agree- 
ment eventually settled on the name of Salutius, 
everything was once again thrown into the bal- 
ance by Salutius’ decision to decline the offer on 
grounds of illness and old age. The choice then fell, 
perhaps haphazardly on a certain Flavius Jovianus, 
commander of the household troops, who enjoyed 
some measure of support owing to the good name 
left by his father, Varronianus. Jovian’s army, con- 
stantly harassed by the Persians, continued their 
retreat into the fifth day (27 June—1 July) both sus- 
taining heavy losses and exacting a similar toll 
from their pursuers. Then, unexpectedly as far 
as the Romans were concerned, Shapur made the 
first move and sent two prominent Persians as en- 
voys to establish the framework for peace negotia- 
tions. The terms of the treaty, which the Persians 
were virtually able to dictate and which the Ro- 
man emperor had no option but to accept, were 
the return of five provinces on the far side of the 
Tigris together with fifteen fortresses in addition 
to Nisibis, Singara, and the important stronghold 
of Castra Maurorum. The only concession that Jo- 
vian managed to secure was that Nisibis should 
pass into the control of the Persians without their 
inhabitants and that the Romans in the fortresses 
that were to be surrendered were to be allowed to 
return to Roman protection. Accordingly a peace- 
treaty of thirty years was solemnly subscribed to 
by both sides with proper observance of the rele- 
vant formalities and diplomatic procedures. But 
before he could establish himself in the imperial 
capital, Jovian’s life was cut short in unexplained 
circumstances®? on the way to Constantinople. 
He died on the 17th of February 364 at the age of 
thirty-three. 
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Despite the near universal condemnation in- 
curred by Jovian’s territorial concessions in the 
extant Graeco-Roman literary tradition, it must 
be stressed that their outcome marks an entirely 
new phase in relations between the two neigh- 
bouring states and may perhaps not unreasonably 
be seen to signal the growing realization on either 
side of the need to avoid and resolve potential 
areas of conflict wherever possible by diplomacy 
and negotiation. Moreover, there is an important 
clause of the peace treaty of July 363 which has 
received insufficient attention in the present con- 
text, though that is where it properly belongs. It 
was also to have long-standing diplomatic and 
political implications for the next two to three 
centuries. Because of the fragmentary nature of 
the evidence available for the period up to the 
reign of Justinian, it might clarify matters best 
if we were to start by translating each passage in 
chronological order of events and according to its 
author’s floruit. 

a) The earliest piece of evidence is from Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, who was both a contemporary 
and a participant in Julian’s Persian campaign: 


Yet, the eternal divinity on high favoured us, and the 
Persians, beyond all expectations, made the first move 
and sent as envoys to establish a framework for a peace 
treaty with the Suren and another grandee. For, their mo- 
rale too was at its lowest ebb and was more severely shat- 
tered every day by the fact that in almost every battle the 
Romans had the upper hand. Nevertheless, they offered 
conditions which were difficult and involved, pretend- 
ing that, on compassionate grounds, their most merciful 
king would allow the remnants of the army to return, if 
the emperor and his principle commanders would ful- 
fil his requirements. Arintheus and the prefect Salutius 
were sent to parley with them and while a detailed dis- 
cussion on required terms of reference was in progress 
four days went by filled with the pangs of hunger and 
more dreadful than any kind of torment... 

The king obdurately demanded back the territories 
which (as he said) were his and had long ago been seized 
by Maximianus, a matter which required in practice 
the return of five provinces on the far side of the Ti- 
gris as our ransom; Arzanene, Moxoéne, and Zabdicene 
along with Rehimene and Corduene with fifteen for- 
tresses besides Nisibis, Singara and Castra Maurorum, 
a strategically vital stronghold . . . He (i.e. Jovian) sur- 
rendered without delay all that was asked for, having 
obtained with difficulty the following concession: that 
Nisibis and Singara should pass into the jurisdiction of 
Persia without their inhabitants and that the Romans 
in the fortresses that were to change hands should be 
allowed to return to our protection. And so a thirty 
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year peace treaty was concluded and solemnized with 
the swearing of oaths. We returned by other routes and 
since the terrain near the river was avoided as rough 
and uneven, we suffered from lack of food and water.®! 


Two passages, differing greatly in length, from 
Orations 18 and 24 of Libanius, and dated to 365 
and 379 respectively, contain a few scraps of in- 
formation that are perhaps not entirely devoid of 
interest. 


b) Even the Persians offer me some consolation in their 
depiction of his (i.e. Julian’s) invasion. For, they are said 
to have likened him to the fire of a thunderbolt and to 
have accompanied the image with his name, thereby 
showing that the disasters which he let loose on them 
were beyond any human power.®2 

c) But, I shall repeat my point, there have been many 
embassies to the Persian king since that time, and the 
Persians are accustomed to take a particular pride in 
recording their successes and they often recount the 
blows they have dealt the Romans especially if they 
have brought down an emperor. Yet, neither the Persian 
King himself, nor any of his officers, either, nor any 
civilian is known to have suggested that any Persian 
has had a hand in this deed. But they claim that there 
is no representation of this even in a picture, which 
there would have been, had it really happened, given 
the enormous prestige involved. In point of fact he is 
depicted as a lion breathing out fire. And, whereas they 
portrayed everything that they suffered, they did not 
add any action which, they knew, they had not actu- 
ally performed, nor did they embellish anything with 
fictitious events. The most significant thing of all is 
that Shapur asked Victor and Salustius and the others 
who were acting as ambassadors for peace if the Ro- 
mans were not ashamed to have shown no concern for 
avenging Julian after he had been the only one to fall.83 


d) In 383-384, Theodosius I sent Sporacius and 
Stilicho, who was still very young for such an ap- 
pointment, on a diplomatic mission to Persia in 
order to negotiate a peace treaty. The extant re- 
cord has little to add to John the Lydian’s brief 
remarks on the conduct of these negotiations, but 
the poet panegyrist Claudian in a Latin hexame- 
ter poem written ca. A.D. 400 to celebrate the con- 
sulship of Stilicho, the influential Roman general 
of Vandal descent who served under the emperor 
of the West, Honorius (395-423), does supply a 
few picturesque, and perhaps even, authentic de- 
tails in his narrative of the embassy, despite its 
encomiastic and rhetorically inflated treatment 
of the exploits of his youthful hero Stilicho. Of 
these, the following are definitely worth record- 
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ing: “You had barely embarked on adulthood, 
when you were sent to negotiate with Assyria;*4 
to conclude a treaty with so great a people was en- 
trusted to a [mere] youth! Crossing the Tigris and 
the deep Euphrates, you headed for Babylon... 
With heaps of fragrant incense and the produce of 
Sabaea the altars enjoin peace. Swiftly the Magi 
brought from the innermost sanctuary the sacred 
fire and slew bullocks according to Chaldean rit- 
ual. The king himself empties the glittering sac- 
rificial bowl and swears by the mysteries of Baal 
and by Mithras who guides the wandering stars.” 
Claudian’s poem then, written about seventeen 
years after the events he relates, may not unrea- 
sonably be considered a contemporary, though 
not a direct, witness of these events and it is pos- 
sible that his account contains details passed on 
to him by somebody who was. 

e) The Chronicle of Marcellinus written in 
about 518/519 contains a brief entry under the 
year A.D. 384 to the effect that “Persian ambas- 
sadors arrived in Constantinople requesting peace 
of the emperor Theodosius.”® It has been sug- 
gested®° that the main purpose of this embassy 
was to announce the accession of Shapur III and 
that as such it would have been, in keeping with 
established Byzantine-Iranian diplomatic proto- 
col, a grand ceremonial occasion.®’ 

f) The reign of Theodosius II encompasses two 
Persian incursions into Roman territory followed 
in both cases by a relatively swift return to nor- 
mal conditions through the successful conclusion 
of a peace treaty. Late in the reign of Yazdagird I, 
the wilful destruction of a fire-temple in the town 
of Hormizdardashir by a priest named Hashu (per- 
haps with the approval of the Christian bishop 
Abdas) coupled with the former’s refusal to repair 
the damage done led to a general persecution of 
Christians throughout the Sasanian Empire as 
a consequence of which a number of these fled 
across the border and sought refuge in the Roman 
Empire.88 When Yazdagird’s successor, Bahram V, 
demanded the handing over of fugitive Christians, 
the refusal to comply resulted in a fresh perse- 
cution of Christians and the outbreak of war. A 
situation of virtual stalemate on both sides was 
resolved by the conclusion in 422 of a “hundred- 
year” peace treaty linked apparently to a Roman 
undertaking to make regular payments. But fail- 
ure on the part of the Romans to keep up these 
payments provided Bahram’s successor, Yazdi- 
gird II, with a pretext in 440 for making a further 
armed incursion into Roman territory. However, 
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the peace treaty was successfully renewed in 441 
thanks to the intervention of the magister mili- 
tum per Orientem, Anatolius. 

g) The reign of Peroz (459-484) spans most of 
the reign of Leo (457-474) and the first ten years 
of that of Zeno (474-491) and is marked by rela- 
tively peaceful relations between the two empires 
owing, principally, to the fact that Peroz was en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle with the Kidarite 
Huns, after having refused to continue paying 
them the subsidies which he had earlier agreed to 
as the price of peace. In about 464, he sent an em- 
bassy to Leo asking for financial help and mate- 
rial assistance in guarding the Caspian Gates from 
further incursions by the Kidarites and lodging a 
complaint about the alleged persecution by the 
Roman authorities of the Zoroastrian community 
of Cappadocia.®? But Peroz’s appeals to mutual 
self-interest were virtually ignored, as were his 
complaints on behalf of the Zoroastrians of Cap- 
padocia.” Instead, advantage was taken of Persian 
weakness in order to extend Roman influence in 
the Caucasus by means of a policy of progressive 
Christianization. This policy of exploiting to the 
full the other side’s weakness, though perfectly 
comprehensible, was potentially dangerous and 
destabilizing at a time when both empires were 
becoming increasingly liable to attack by hostile 
coalitions of marauding barbarians.®! In 483, al- 
ready strained relations between the two sides 
were made much worse, when the emperor Leo 
introduced a diplomatic pretext for suspending 
further payments for the defence of the Caucasus 
on the grounds that the Persians had failed to ful- 
fil their treaty obligations by not returning Nisi- 
bis to the Romans at the end of the one hundred 
and twenty years for which it was alleged that 
Jovian had ceded it in 363. Yet the only detailed 
account of the circumstances and contents of Jo- 
vian’s treaty of A.D. 363 to have come down to 
us from the pen of a contemporary participant in 
and eye-witness of the events which he describes, 
the historian Ammianus Marcellinus, makes no 
mention of such a stipulation. And the only men- 
tion of an expiry date one hundred and twenty 
years after the conclusion of Jovian’s treaty, which 
occurs in the sixth-century Syriac Chronicle of 
Joshua the Stylite, is in fact open to question. Fur- 
thermore, there is no suggestion in Ammianus’ 
account of anything more than an agreement en- 
tered into verbally by both sides and reinforced by 
the swearing and witnessing of oaths and the ex- 
change of hostages,?2 all of which is a very far cry 
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from the elaborately recorded, meticulously and 
unambiguously verified peace treaty of a.D. 563, 
of which Menander Protector has left a remark- 
ably full account. It is, as will be seen, an account 
which marks both the high point in mature diplo- 
macy between the two states and in our knowl- 
edge of that same diplomacy. There is in fact no 
evidence to support Joshua the Stylite’s assertion, 
made over a hundred and forty years after the 
events to which he refers, that Jovian had ceded 
Nisibis to the Persians for a period of one hundred 
and twenty years after which it was to revert to 
the Romans.” Of course, it is not hard to see how, 
in the absence of any mutually authenticated of- 
ficial record of the negotiations and treaty of 363, 
the temptation to seize upon any convenient pre- 
text for refusing to continue contributing to the 
defence of the Caspian Gates might have proved 
irresistible, especially in times of financial con- 
straint. It is also not impossible that the Romans, 
who had used their financial strength to buy off 
the immediate threat presented by the same eva- 
nescent, extremely mobile, and unpredictable co- 
alition of marauding barbarians, decided for the 
sake of a short-term advantage to withdraw their 
support in order to sap still further the defensive 
capabilities of Iran. 

The following relatively detailed passage is 
from an extant antiquarian and historical work 
by John the Lydian, who worked as a civil servant 
in the Praetorian Prefecture in Constantinople 
during the middle of the sixth century. After an 
involved geographical and astronomical location 
of the coordinates of a naturally formed pass ”at 
the narrow beginning of the Caucasus,” the writer 
continues: 


h) Thus, an entry point was created for the barbarians 
(unknown both to us and to the Persians) that dwell 
around Hyrcania, through which they would attack 
and ravage both the regions to the East that belonged 
to the Persians and those to the North that belonged 
to the Romans. And, as long as the Romans controlled 
Artaxata and its hinterland, they would march out and 
oppose them there and then. But, when they had given 
this and all the other territories during the reign of Jo- 
vian, the Persians could not cope with guarding both 
their own territory and what had long been Roman ter- 
ritory and unbearable turmoil gripped the Armenian 
provinces of both peoples. And so, after the Roman de- 
bacle of Julian’s reign, discussions were held both by 
Salutius on our side, who was prefect, and by the most 
distinguished representatives of the Persians and later 
by Yazdgard, with a view to both states constructing 
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with mutually shared expenditure a fort at the afore- 
said point of entry and garrison the locality in order to 
curb the activity of the barbarians who were rampaging 
through it. But because the Romans were hard pressed 
by wars in the West and the North, the Persians, be- 
ing more exposed to the raids of the barbarians, were 
obliged to build a fortification there against them, 
which they called Biraparach in their native language 
and stationed forces there, and no enemy got through. 

On this pretext, the Persians attacked the Romans 
and gradually infiltrated the provinces of Syria and 
Cappadocia,”* alleging that they were being unjustly 
deprived of the Romans’ contribution to the expenses 
incurred in defence of their joint interests, with the re- 
sult that the first [recorded] Sporacius was dispatched 
by the elder Theodosius to engage with the Persians in 
discussion.’ Accordingly, he engaged with the Persians 
and by both force of money and verbal dexterity sought 
to convince the Persians that they, the Romans, by way 
of a concession and on condition of the payment of 
tribute on the part of the Romans, would refrain from 
hostilities and be friends. And this situation was pro- 
longed right up to the time of our emperor Anastasius 
and discussions were held, pacts drawn up, and, sim- 
ply put on hold! But, during his reign, war broke out 
when the aged Kavadh led the whole of Persia against 
the Romans. And, although the Romans were able to 
prevail by main force, nevertheless, owing to the self- 
indulgence and extravagance of Areobindus and the in- 
experience and cowardice of the generals Patricius and 
Hypatius, the Romans suffered an initial defeat, when 
the Persians suddenly bore down on them. But, after 
that, when they had driven back the Persians and re- 
taken Amida, after it had been captured, the Persians 
initiated discussions with Celer, who was Anastasius’ 
magister officiorum concerning Biraparach, as I men- 
tioned before, and the expenses incurred solely by the 
Persians for it. And the dispute came to an end after 
some moderate concessions had been made by Anasta- 
sius to Kavadh. In fact Anastasius’ generous and high- 
minded approach piously endured loss for the sake of 
peace. Such, then, is the Roman historians’ account 
concerning the Caspian Gates. Lydus’ account has been 
judged misleading in a number of places” but the pan- 
oramic view it offers of an important aspect of Byzan- 
tine-Iranian relations is worth pausing to reflect upon. 
In retrospect, it can be seen that, as the two empires 
became increasingly vulnerable to outside attack and 
therefore increasingly interdependent, the mechanisms 
intended to ensure effective joint action, being entirely 
dependent on mutual goodwill, were all too often cir- 
cumvented or set aside, sometimes with potentially 
disastrous consequences for both. 


i) The treaty of 561/562 is particularly notewor- 
thy in view of the remarkable degree of construc- 
tive and intelligent collaboration achieved by the 
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contracting parties in drafting, recording, authen- 
ticating, and preserving for posterity the contents 
of this important document, of which the sixth- 
century historian and continuator of Agathias, 
Menander Protector, has left an extremely full 
account. For present purposes, the following se- 
lective translations should suffice: 

1. It was decided that the letters from both 
monarchs (called “sacred” in Latin) ratifying 
everything which the envoys agreed upon should 
be conveyed to the present place; and they were 
sent there. When these and other questions had 
been debated, the fifty-year treaty was written 
out in Persian and in Greek and the Greek ver- 
sion was translated into Persian and the Persian 
into Greek. For the Romans the documents were 
validated by Peter the master of the offices, Eu- 
sebius, and others, for the Persians by the Zikh 
Yesdegusnaph, the Surenas, and others. When 
the agreements had been written on both sides, 
they were placed side by side to ensure that the 
language corresponded. It was also agreed that 
the so-called sacred letter from the emperor of 
the Romans should be issued with an appendix 
confirming with regard to the monies that would 
be earmarked as a down payment for three years, 
to the effect that the Romans would hand these 
over to the Persians after the seventh year. It was 
determined also that a written agreement should 
be issued by the Persian king to the effect that, 
when the Persians obtained the lump sum due for 
the three years, the document guaranteeing this 
arrangement should be returned to the emperor 
of the Romans. 

The letter of ratification from the Roman em- 
peror, bearing the usual superscription, is well 
known to us. The letter from the Persian king 
was written in Persian and may be rendered as 
follows: “the godlike, the virtuous, father of 
peace, Khusrau of ancient lineage, king of kings, 
fortunate, pious, beneficent, to whom the gods 
have granted great fortune and a great kingdom 
formed in the likeness of gods, to the emperor 
Justinian, our brother.” Such was the tone of 
the superscription, but the sense of the words 
was as follows (and may I resort to a literal ren- 
dering, for I consider it essential to do so, lest 
anyone should suspect me of having distorted 
something of the truth through the adoption of a 
different turn of phrase): “we give thanks to the 
brotherliness of the emperor for the enjoyment 
of peace between the two realms. We have given 
orders and granted authority to Yesdegousnaph, 
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the sacred chamberlain, and the brotherliness 
of the emperor has given orders and entrusted 
and granted authority to Peter, the master of the 
Romans, and Eusebius to confer and negotiate. 
The Zikh and the one styled master among the 
Romans have conferred together and negotiated 
concerning peace and have set out the terms 
of a fifty-year peace treaty and have all affixed 
their seals to the documents. Accordingly, we 
strongly endorse the terms that the Zikh and the 
master of the Romans and Eusebius established 
with regard to the peace and will abide by them.” 
Thus it was written word for word and the Ro- 
man Emperor’s agreement of ratification was 
similarly worded.?’ 

2. When these and other issues had been 
thrashed out, the fifty-year treaty was written up 
in Persian and the Greek copy was translated into 
Persian and the Persian into Greek. For the Ro- 
mans the documents were validated by Peter the 
master of the offices, Eusebius, and others, for the 
Persians by the Zikh, Yesdegusnaph, the Surenas, 
and others. When the agreements had been writ- 
ten on both sides, they were placed side by side 
to ensure exact correspondence of language and 
thought.?8 

3. When matters had progressed to this stage 
of orderly development, those whose task it was 
took the texts of the two documents and polished 
their contents, using language of equivalent force. 
Then they made facsimiles of both. The originals 
were rolled up and secured both with seals”? of 
wax and of the other material which the Per- 
sians are in the habit of using!®° and they were 
impressed by the signet rings of the ambassadors 
and also of the twelve interpreters, six of them 
Roman and an equal number Persian. Then they 
exchanged the peace treaty documents, the Zikh 
handed the one in Persian to Peter and Peter the 
one in Greek to the Zikh. Then the Zikh received 
an unsealed Persian translation of the Greek 
original, to be retained by him as a record, and 
Peter vice versa.!9! 

Of the thirteen clauses that make up the treaty 
as it has come down to us, clause nine is particu- 
larly important since it attempts to define respec- 
tive spheres of influence with a view to avoiding 
unnecessary conflicts: clause 9. The forces of one 
state shall not attack or make war upon a people 
or any other territory subject to the other, but 
without inflicting or suffering injury shall remain 
where they are so that they too might enjoy the 
peace. 
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Ideology and Propaganda: 
The Abandonment of Diplomacy and 
the End of Co-existence 


Although the fragmentary nature of the extant 
sources makes it impossible to determine pre- 
cisely the origin and development of the basic 
principles and assumptions needed for the con- 
duct of meaningful diplomacy between the two 
states, there is a remarkably clear statement, put 
in the mouth of a Persian envoy, of the merits of 
peaceful co-existence. The occasion and dramatic 
date of this short exposition is the peace of Nisibis 
in A.D. 298, but its source is Peter the Patrician, 
the high-ranking official and experienced diplo- 
mat of the reign of Justinian:!°2 To the effect that 
Aphpharban, being a very special friend of the Per- 
sian king Narseh, was sent by him on an embassy 
and that Aphpharban approached Galerius as a 
suppliant. On receiving permission to speak, he 
said: “it is clear that the Roman and the Persian 
monarchies are, as it were, the two luminaries of 
mankind; and it is proper, as for the eyes, that 
the one should be arrayed with the brightness of 
the other and that they should not be continually 
at odds so as to effect their mutual destruction. 
In fact, to do that is considered not virtue but 
rather lack of substance and self-indulgence; for, 
people, in their belief that future generations are 
incapable of rendering mutual assistance, are ea- 
ger to destroy the opposing side.” 103 What is less 
clear, however, is whether the ingrained notions 
concerning the sovereignty, pre-eminence, invin- 
cibility, and guaranteed survival of the Christian 
Roman Empire were at all compatible with the 
degree of mutual respect, reciprocity, and shared 
equality required for the maintenance of a regime 
of peaceful co-existence. Accordingly, I shall take 
a brief look at a range of opinions expressed at 
different times and in various quarters on the 
question of the Roman Empire's true nature and 
identity. The first two individuals whose views 
have been recorded are of relatively low social 
status, the other two belong to the tiny, affluent, 
professional elite. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, who was the author of 
a work generally referred to as The Christian To- 
pography, was a merchant with extensive experi- 
ence of the waters of the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf. The internal evidence 
of his writings allows us also to date their compo- 
sition to 547-549 and to place his floruit within 
the first half of the sixth century. His insistence 
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on viewing the natural world solely in the light 
of revealed religion, his hostility towards the sci- 
ence of his day, and his attachment to Nestorian 
Christianity are important aspects of the person- 
ality of this largely self-educated individual, but 
need not detain us here:!° 


The Empire of the Romans shares in the exalted sta- 
tus of Christ the Lord, since, as far as is possible in 
this life, it surpasses all others and endures invincible 
till the end of time. “Throughout the centuries” says 
the prophet, “it shall not be destroyed.” And with ref- 
erence to Christ the Lord “throughout the centuries” 
means without end, as Gabriel says to the Virgin “and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob throughout the 
centuries and of his kingdom there shall be no end.”!% 
And in the case of the Roman Empire, since it ap- 
peared contemporaneously with Christ, it shall not be 
destroyed in the present age. In fact I confidently de- 
clare that even if barbarian enemies arise for a short 
while against the Roman world in order to chastise us 
for our transgressions, nevertheless the empire remains 
invincible through the power of Him who holds sway 
so that the domain of the Christians is not diminished 
but increased in extent. Indeed, this empire was the 
very first to believe in Christ,!° is the servant of his 
dispensations and on this account the Lord God [shall] 
keep it invincible till the end of time.!9’ 


About a hundred years earlier a very different 
view of the Roman Empire was attributed by 
Priscus of Panium in an important surviving frag- 
ment of his lost History, to an unnamed Greek 
merchant, whom the writer met when he accom- 
panied Maximinus on a diplomatic mission to 
Attila in 449. The literary and historical context 
and overall purpose of this passage deserve to be 
examined in some detail. It should be noted that 
the first person narrator in this remarkably cir- 
cumstantial account, which reads like an extract 
from a travel diary is in fact Priscus himself: 


As I was waiting and walking about before the cir- 
cuit wall of the palace, someone, whom I assumed to 
be a barbarian from his Scythian [i.e. Hunnic] style of 
dress, approached me and greeted me in Greek, say- 
ing “khaire” [“hello!”]. I was amazed that a Scythian 
should speak Greek. Being a mixture of peoples, they 
have, in addition to their own barbarian language, 
some Hunnic, or Gothic or (in the case of those who 
have dealings with the Romans) some Latin. But none 
of them is proficient in Greek, except for those whom 
they have taken prisoner from the sea coast of Thrace 
and Illyria, and they are easily recognizable to those 
who chance to meet them from their tattered garments 
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and unkempt hair as persons who have fallen into 
adversity. But this man looked like an affluent well- 
dressed Scythian with his hair clipped all around. 

I returned his greeting and asked who he was and 
where he came from to the land of the barbarians and 
took up a Scythian way of life. In reply, he asked why I 
was so eager to know this. I said that his Greek speech 
was the reason for my curiosity. He laughed and said 
that he was a Greek and had gone to Viminacium, 
the city in Moesia on the river Danube for purposes 
of trade. He had lived there for a very long time and 
had married an extremely wealthy woman. When the 
city was captured by the barbarians,!°8 however, he 
was deprived of his prosperity and, because of his great 
wealth, was assigned to Onegesius himself in the divi- 
sion of the spoils; for, after Attila, the captains of the 
Scythians because they were in command of very many 
men, chose their captives from among the wealthy. 
Having distinguished himself in later battles against 
the Romans and the nation of the Akatiri, and having, 
according to Scythian practice, given the spoils of war 
to his barbarian master, he obtained his freedom. He 
had married a barbarian wife and had children, and as a 
companion in the table of Onegesius, he considered his 
present life better than his previous one. 

Among the Scythians in fact, after a war, men mind 
their own business, each intent on enjoying his own 
possessions and hardly at all troubling others or being 
troubled. But amongst the Romans, since on account 
of the autocracy not all men bear arms, and must place 
their hopes of safety in others, they are easily destroyed 
in war. And for those who do bear arms the cowardice 
of generals with no stomach for war is an even greater 
hazard. In peace what happens is more painful than the 
evils of war owing to the imposition of crippling taxes 
and the injuries inflicted by criminals, since the laws 
are not applied to everybody, but should the transgres- 
sor be rich, he has the means of avoiding punishment, 
whereas if he is poor, not knowing how to deal with the 
situation, he feels the full rigour of the law—if he does 
not die before judgement is given (since lawsuits are 
much protracted and huge sums of money are spent on 
them). And the most distressing thing of all is that one 
must pay to get justice. For no one will grant a hear- 
ing to the injured party unless he hands over a sum of 
money to the judge and his assessors. 

While he was setting out these and many other 
complaints, I interrupted him and told him gently to 
hear me out too. “Those who devised the Roman pol- 
ity were,” I said, “wise and honourable men.” So that 
affairs should not be left to drift aimlessly, they or- 
dained that some should be guardians of the laws and 
that others should take charge of weapons and undergo 
military training concentrating exclusively on being 
ready for combat and boldly marching out to war as if 
for the performance of their regular drill, fear having 
already been dispelled by training. And they laid down 
moreover that those engaged in farming and the cul- 
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tivation of the land should feed both themselves and 
those fighting on their behalf by contributing the mili- 
tary grain-tax. Others still they appointed to look after 
those who had been wronged and to represent those 
who were unfit to plead for themselves and others to 
act as judges and uphold the intent of the law. Nor did 
they fail to take thought for those who came before 
the courts, but [ordained] that there should be persons 
to represent the interests of that category of litigants 
too in order that the party that obtained judgement in 
his favour should receive his award and that the party 
found guilty should not pay more than the judge de- 
cided. If there did not exist persons to take care of these 
matters, grounds for a second law suit would emerge as 
a result of the first case, either because the successful 
party proceeded too harshly or the unsuccessful party 
persisted in flouting the law. There is also a fixed fee 
for the services of these men to be paid by the litigants, 
just as it is required of the farmers to provide for the 
soldiers. Is it not right to support one who comes to 
your aid and to reciprocate his good will (in the same 
way as maintaining a horse benefits the horseman and 
the care of cattle, dogs benefit the herdsman and the 
hunter and likewise that of all the other animals that 
men keep for their own protection and advantage, and 
to ascribe the damage to one’s own illegal act rather 
than to somebody else when the case has been lost and 
the costs have to be paid? 

The excessive time spent on cases, if that happens, 
is out of a concern for justice in order to ensure that 
the judges do not act carelessly and fail to reach an ac- 
curate and informed verdict; the reasoning behind this 
being that it is better to conclude a case late than by 
rushing not just to wrong a man but to offend against 
God, the architect of justice. The laws apply to all, so 
that even the emperor obeys them and it is not the case 
that, as suggested in his charge, the rich do violence to 
the poor with impunity, unless one escapes justice un- 
noticed, and this recourse exists for the poor as well as 
for the rich. For, despite being guilty, they too would go 
unpunished for lack of evidence, a situation which oc- 
curs not just among the Romans but among all peoples. 

[I told him] to give thanks to fortune and not to his 
master who had led him out to war to face death at the 
hands of the enemy through his inexperience or pun- 
ishment for desertion at the hands of his owner. The 
Romans regularly treat even their household slaves 
better. They act as fathers or teachers towards them 
so that they refrain from improper conduct and pursue 
what is held to be good for them and they punish them 
when they do wrong, as they would their own children. 
Unlike amongst the Scythians, it is forbidden by law to 
inflict the death penalty on them. 

There are many routes [amongst the Romans] to free- 
dom and not only the living, but also the dying, bestow 
it freely, disposing of their estate as they wish and a 
dying man’s wishes concerning his possessions are le- 
gally binding. 
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The grievances voiced by our unnamed merchant, and 
airily dismissed in Priscus’ fanciful and lengthy defence 
of the Roman polity are in fact corroborated by the tes- 
timony of sixth and seventh century hagiography.!© Yet 
despite the ever-widening gap between aspiration and 
reality, official propaganda successfully continued to re- 
peat its monotonous message of Roman superiority and 
Roman invincibility. Did not Agathias portray the Ro- 
man general Narses as inspiring his army with greater 
confidence and stiffening their resolve by reminding 
them that “to triumph forever over our enemies is our 
birthright and ancestral privilege”?!!° Such a high level 
of successful mass social conditioning held inherent 
dangers of a very special kind, as will be seen later. 


In the meantime, however, events would be di- 
rected, at the very highest level from the Roman 
side, towards an unnecessary war with unpredict- 
able consequences. But the complicated sequence 
of events that form the prelude to this fateful de- 
cision needs to be examined in some detail. 

The westward migration of the Turks and their 
arrival around 557-558 at a location somewhere 
north of the Oxus River in proximity to the east- 
ern frontier of the Sasanian Empire!!! marked 
the start of a series of events which were to have 
multiple and unexpected consequences. These 
events and their consequences need to be fol- 
lowed within a broader framework of historical 
interpretation and analysis than has previously 
been the case, if they are to be properly under- 
stood. To this end, it will be necessary to examine 
briefly the policies and attitudes current at the 
time in the Byzantine and Sasanian empires with 
regard to each other and to the peoples living be- 
yond the confines of these two self-contained and 
culturally cohesive civilizations. 


The Sequence of Events 


Before turning to these events, it might prove 
helpful to consider briefly and in very general 
terms the nature of Byzantine-Iranian relations 
during the period in which they took place. It 
was a period of fifteen years of virtual peace!!2 
followed by nineteen years of almost continuous 
warfare,!!3 followed in turn by twelve years of 
apparent friendship and peace,!!* and finally by 
the onset of twenty-five years of relentless and 
mutually destructive war.!!> Before that, they had 
already fought eleven different wars of varying 
duration and intensity in the space of less than 
two hundred and forty years. 
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The westward movement of the Turks, was, 
admittedly, only a part of a larger pattern of mi- 
gration by a variety of Ural-Altaic peoples over 
a much longer time-span.!!© Nevertheless, their 
arrival close to the eastern frontier of Iran was 
soon to have important consequences for both the 
Sasanian and the Byzantine empires. Moreover, 
their arrival and continued presence coincided 
with a period of rapidly deteriorating Byzantine- 
Iranian relations and of mounting chaos. At any 
rate, it appears from two short notices in the 
Arabic chronicle of Tabari that Khusrau I, who 
was by common consent the shrewdest and the 
most successful of the late Sasanian kings, had re- 
ceived prior intelligence of the westward advance 
of these Kök Turks and had considered it worth 
his while to conclude a marriage alliance with 
them. The two short notices in question may be 
rendered roughly as follows: 


1. Now Khusrau had a number of accomplished sons. 
However, he designated to be king after him his son 
Hurmuz, whose mother was the daughter of the Kha- 
tun and the Khagan, because Khusrau knew that he 
was well-balanced and decisive in the pursuit of policy 
and that Hurmuz possessed what in consequence he 
expected of him in the way of a firm hold on govern- 
ment and the capacity to organize the empire and to 
handle its subjects.!!” 

2. then Hurmuz, the son of Khusrau Anushirvan, be- 
came king and his mother was the daughter of the elder 
Khagan.!18 


On the basis of this information, it is possible 
to arrive at an approximate date for the first offi- 
cial contacts between the Sasanian monarch and 
the Turks. Khusrau I died in February 579 and his 
son and successor Hormizd IV died in the summer 
of 590,1!9 having been deposed and succeeded on 
the throne shortly before his death by his son and 
successor, Khusrau II.!2° Assuming Khusrau II to 
have been as young as sixteen at the time of his 
accession!2! and his father Hormizd IV no older 
than sixteen at the time of his son and successor’s 
birth, we arrive at the year 558. And if we allow 
one to two years for contact to be established, a 
marriage alliance to be arranged and a son to be 
born to Khusrau I and the daughter of the ruler of 
the Turks, that gives us a date of 556-557 for the 
first official contacts between the Sasanian Em- 
pire and the Turks. 

But in 558 there occurred two events in which 
the Turks played a decisive role, and which were 
to have far-reaching consequences for Byzantine- 
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Iranian relations. One of these was the partial de- 
struction of the Hephthalite Empire as a result of 
the defeat and subjugation by the Turks of those 
Hephthalites who lived north of the Oxus River. !22 
This ensured a continued Turkish presence close 
to Iran’s eastern frontier, with important, though 
not entirely predictable consequences. The other 
event was the arrival in Constantinople of an em- 
bassy from the Avars. It is important to note that 
the case of the Avars is one of displacement rather 
than migration. They had in fact fled from West- 
ern Asia to the region of the Caucasus, after their 
defeat by the Turks.!2° Making a great show of 
their vaunted military strength, they demanded 
valuable gifts, an annual subsidy, and a grant of 
fertile land in exchange for an alliance with By- 
zantium.!24 The emperor Justinian yielded con- 
ditionally to these demands, a move which met 
with some initial success. !2° 

The earlier friendly relations between the Per- 
sians and the Turks, which had been cemented by 
a marriage alliance and appear to have resulted in 
joint and mutually advantageous action against 
the Hephthalite Empire, were to be of short du- 
ration. A conflict of interest both territorial and 
economic in nature seems to have arisen as the 
Turks extended their control over the peoples 
formerly subject to Hephthalite domination. 
Significantly, a substantial extant fragment of 
the History of Menander records a Turkish em- 
bassy to Byzantium,!2° which it dates to “the 
beginning of the fourth year of the reign of Jus- 
tin.”!2” After noting the arrival of the embassy, 
Menander immediately proceeds to an account 
of two earlier embassies, which the Turks sent 
to the Persians.!28 Neither embassy is referred to 
any datable event, but it is clear from the general 
context of Menander’s narrative that they are of 
recent occurrence. Accordingly, they may reason- 
ably be dated to somewhere between 567 and 568. 
Menander’s relatively sober and matter-of-fact 
account!2? is extremely valuable both for the ex- 
planation it offers of how hostility first arose be- 
tween the Persians and the Turks and for the light 
it indirectly throws on Turkish territorial aims 
at the time. According to Menander, the Sogdi- 
ans, who had previously been subjects of the He- 
phthalites, asked their new masters, the Turks, 
to send an embassy to the Persians requesting ac- 
cess to Persia for the Sogdians in order for them 
to sell their raw silk in Persian markets. The ruler 
of the Turks, Sizabul, agreed and sent off an em- 
bassy composed of Sogdians under the leadership 
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of a certain Maniakh. When they reached Persia, 
the Sogdians asked for permission to sell their 
raw silk in that country without hindrance. The 
Persian king, Khusrau I, was not at all happy with 
the idea of such an arrangement lest it result in 
their being free to come and go as they pleased on 
Persian soil. So he kept putting off his reply. But 
the Sogdians kept importuning him for an answer 
and he eventually consulted his advisers on what 
course of action to take. The advice he followed 
was that of Katulph the Hephthalite, who had al- 
legedly betrayed his own people to the Turks in 
pursuit of a private vendetta and taken refuge at 
the Persian Court. Katulph’s advice was not to 
send the silk back but to pay a fair price for it 
and then set fire to it and burn it in the presence 
of the envoys, a gesture intended to show that 
he would do no one an injustice but that nei- 
ther would he have any truck with raw silk from 
the Turks. Consequently, the Sogdians returned 
home greatly chagrined at what had happened. 
Sizabul, however, appears to have been particu- 
larly concerned at the time to establish friendly 
relations with the Persians, so that despite the 
failure of the Sogdians to promote their common 
interests, he sent another embassy to Persia. This 
time, the embassy seems to have been composed 
of Turks.!3° But when it in turn had arrived, the 
king decided in concert with the Persian magnates 
and with Katulph that it was altogether against 
Persian interests to establish friendly relations 
with the Turks. Moreover, he had many of the 
envoys secretly poisoned as a disincentive to any 
further visits. At the same time, a report was put 
out to the effect that the Turks had succumbed to 
the stifling arid climate of Persia with which they 
were physically ill-equipped to cope. Although 
they suspected a different explanation, the sur- 
vivors, on their arrival home, simply echoed the 
Persian account of events. Sizabul, however, im- 
mediately suspected foul play and that was the 
start of enmity between the Persians and the 
Turks. Taking advantage of the altered situation, 
Maniakh, the leader of the Sogdians, suggested to 
Sizabul that it would be better for the Turks to 
make friendly overtures to the Romans and turn 
to them as an outlet for their raw silk since they 
were by far the greatest consumers of that com- 
modity. He, for his part, was only too willing to 
accompany the Turkish envoys and in this way 
the Romans and the Turks would become friends. 
Sizabul agreed to this proposal and sent Maniakh 
and some others to act as envoys to the emperor 
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of the Romans and to convey his greetings, a not 
inconsiderable quantity of raw silk as a gift, and 
a letter. 

But before turning to what Menander has to tell 
us about the Turkish embassy to Byzantium, it is, I 
think, essential to consider what may be deduced, 
from his account of these two earlier Turkish- 
Iranian exchanges, of the deteriorating relations 
and conflicting interests of both peoples. When 
Menander tells us that Sizabul “wished to make 
the Persians friendly to his own state,”!3! such a 
remark can only mean that by 567-578 the earlier 
cordial relations had become distinctly cool. That 
should come as no surprise. What had started off 
as a basically predatory and opportunistic alliance 
aimed at the dismemberment of the Hephthalite 
Empire, and a marriage of convenience in every 
sense of the word, was unlikely to endure. Once 
the spoils had been divided, it was inevitable that 
greedy eyes would soon come to be cast towards 
neighbouring territory from either side of the Oxus 
River. And if the Persian emperor was concerned 
not to see the lucrative monopoly in raw silk pass 
via the Sogdians from the Hephthalite Empire to 
an emerging Turkish one, it is equally clear from 
Menander’s account that the security and territo- 
rial integrity of the Sasanian Empire was also a 
major consideration for Khusrau.!%2 But why then 
did Sizabul, in the face of the rebuff suffered by 
the first embassy, show such sudden interest in 
reverting to friendly relations with Persia? One 
possible explanation is that he had designs on 
portions of the territory of both the Byzantine 
and the Sasanian empires (as subsequent events 
were to show) but that he had decided to attack 
Byzantium first. At this point in time, however, 
both empires were at peace and given the exist- 
ing situation on his own western frontier, Sizabul 
could hardly risk marching off with the bulk of his 
forces on a relatively distant expedition without 
first securing considerably more than a promise of 
neutrality from the Iranian side. 

What, according to Menander, occasioned a 
complete change of plan on the part of the Turk- 
ish ruler was the particularly uncompromising 
and brutal manner in which Khusrau chose to 
reject his friendly overtures, a situation skilfully 
exploited by Maniakh. Incidentally, there is noth- 
ing inherently improbable about the story of the 
selective poisoning of the Turkish envoys. In- 
deed the, at first sight puzzling, statement that 
the survivors, even though they had their doubts, 
simply repeated the innocent explanation of what 
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had happened put about by the Persians tends 
to confirm its authenticity. Such a course of ac- 
tion on their part was probably the best way of 
forestalling any suspicion of complicity. But, be 
that as it may, the Turkish embassy to Byzan- 
tium seems to have secured its immediate objec- 
tives: friendly relations were established between 
the two peoples and some kind of agreement on 
trade and cooperation against mutual enemies.!%4 
Justin II in fact decided to send a return embassy 
to the Turks led by Zemarchus the magister utri- 
usque militiae per Orientem. It set out in August 
569 together with the Turkish embassy under 
Maniakh. 134 

Menander’s detailed account of Zemarchus’ 
long journey to the place where the Khagan was 
residing at that time need not detain us here,!35 
but the brief notice!%° of how Zemarchus was in- 
structed by Sizabul to accompany him on the first 
stage of his campaign against the Persians and of 
how, when Sizabul had encamped at a place called 
Talas (“on the river of the same name between the 
rivers Chu and Syr Darya”),!3’ a Persian embassy 
came to meet the Khagan is extremely important. 
The hostile exchanges that ensued and the abrupt 
departure of the Persian ambassadors appear in 
fact to mark a point of no return and the begin- 
ning of outright hostilities, an event which may 
reasonably be dated to not earlier than late 570.138 

When the Roman embassy led by Zemarchus 
returned home,!¥? it was accompanied by a sec- 
ond Turkish embassy, this time headed by Tagma, 
Maniakh having died in the meantime.!“° The ef- 
fect of this second embassy on the impressionable 
and unstable Justin II has been emphatically noted 
in another surviving fragment of Menander’s His- 
tory.'41 Menander’s remarks are so important 
that they merit translation in full: “There were 
many other causes of the war between the Ro- 
mans and the Persians but the nation that did 
most to encourage Justin to take up arms against 
the Persians was the Turks. They it was in fact 
who invaded and ravaged the land of Persia and 
sent an embassy to Justin with a view to getting 
him to make war with them against the Persians. 
They urged him to pursue his friendship with the 
Turks more actively and to join them in destroy- 
ing their mutual enemy. Thus, between the Ro- 
mans attacking on one side and the Turks on the 
other, the Persians would be destroyed. Buoyed 
up with these hopes, Justin thought he would 
easily overthrow and annihilate the might of the 
Persians. Accordingly, he made every preparation 
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in order to keep his friendship with the Turks on 
the firmest possible footing.” 

All that remained now was for Justin to com- 
mit himself finally and irreversibly to war with 
Persia. In the event it took little more than a year 
for the fateful decision to be implemented. In the 
summer of 572, an embassy, which Khusrau had 
sent under the leadership of Sebokhth, a Persian 
Christian, reached Constantinople. Both Khus- 
rau’s choice of ambassador and the conduct of 
negotiations on the Persian side indicate a con- 
ciliatory approach aimed at averting an unneces- 
sary war, if at all possible. Yet, Justin not only 
refused to pay the first annual subsidy due un- 
der the terms of the Fifty Years’ Peace of 56114 
but he threatened to intervene militarily on be- 
half of the Christians of Persian Armenia, who 
under the leadership of Vardan Mamikonean had 
rebelled (in 570-572) against Persian rule.!43 And 
when the Persian ambassador sought, both in his 
official capacity and as a fellow Christian, to dis- 
suade the emperor from taking precipitate action, 
reminding him among other things that any in- 
vasion of Persian territory would, owing to the 
geographical distribution of that country’s popu- 
lation, bring him into immediate conflict with 
his co-religionists, Menander informs us that 
“Justin did not see fit to be persuaded by these 
moderate and reasonable arguments. Instead, he 
said that if the Persian king were to move an inch, 
he would move an ell!44 and would march into 
Persia and that he was confident that, if he set out 
for war, he would slay Chosroes and himself place 
a king on the throne of Persia.” And so, expressing 
himself in this intemperate fashion, he dismissed 
Sebokhth.” 

It is interesting to note here how an over-confi- 
dent Justin seeks to put a justificatory gloss on his 
rash and bellicose utterances by claiming that he 
will act as champion and defender of the Chris- 
tians of Persarmenia, whereas Menander had 
portrayed the emperor’s thinking a year earlier 
as informed by a cynical rationale of expediency 
and force. It is a contrast that here as elsewhere 
Menander exploits for his own rhetorical pur- 
poses, but it is by no means incompatible with 
the reality of power politics then or, for that 
matter, in any other age. But perhaps more im- 
portantly, it is clear from Menander’s narrative 
(though nowhere is it explicitly stated) that the 
Roman emperor was completely outwitted by the 
Khagan of the Turks. Whereas Sizabul engaged his 
forces in a lightening raid of pillage and plunder 
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against a part of the territory of the Sasanian Em- 
pire, Justin rushed heedlessly into a full-scale war 
with the only other major power in the area. This 
Byzantine-Iranian war was, in fact, to drag on for 
about seventeen years and to tie down the bulk of 
the forces of both powers in such a way as virtu- 
ally to leave Sizabul free to raid and even occupy 
at will those parts of both empires over which he 
had long harboured expansionist designs. In the 
event, it was Sizabul’s son and successor, Tur- 
xanthus, who, exploiting to the full a situation 
that his father had done so much to bring about, 
found a pretext for invading the territory of his 
Roman allies. When a Byzantine embassy to the 
Turks, headed by Valentinus, which had set out 
sometime in the winter of 576,14 finally reached 
its destination, Sizabul had just died and been re- 
placed by his son Turxanthus.!*° The purpose of 
the embassy, it appears, was to confirm the earlier 
treaty between the Romans and the Turks and to 
persuade the Turks to make a timely attack on 
their mutual enemy the Persians, now that the 
Romans and the Persians were at war.!4’ But Tur- 
xanthus’ reply to this request was to accuse the 
Romans of treachery and duplicity, alleging that 
they had broken their earlier treaty of friendship 
by making a treaty with the Avars, even though 
they knew these to be the rebellious subjects and 
irreconcilable enemies of the Turks.!48 Then, af- 
ter obliging the envoys to attend Sizabul’s funeral 
and to slash their cheeks with daggers as custom 
required, Turxanthus dismissed Valentinus with 
a declaration of outright hostility: he would lay 
siege to the city of Bosporus forthwith. !*° 

Not long after that in fact the city was captured 
and by mid 579 the Turks appear to have over- 
run the whole of the Crimea.!50 Just for the re- 
cord, fragmentary though it is, it should perhaps 
be noted that on this particular occasion the Ro- 
mans were both powerless to refute the charges 
of duplicity that had been levelled against them 
and far less culpable than appeared to be the case. 
In 571, after the Avars had inflicted a crushing de- 
feat on his army, Justin was reluctantly persuaded 
to come to terms with them, which he had so far 
refused to do.!5! But to refute the charges directly 
would have necessitated an open acknowledg- 
ment of military weakness and defeat at the hands 
of the Avars, the most hated and despised of Tur- 
xanthus’ foes,!>2 and that was the last thing Val- 
entinus could afford to do. Quite possibly the new 
Khagan understood the situation only too well 
and decided to extract the maximum advantage 
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from it. Indeed our extant fragment of Menander 
contains more than a hint that Turxanthus was 
well aware of the extent of Byzantine weakness 
at the time.!53 Moreover, some of the earlier em- 
bassies referred to by Menander in this fragment 
must presumably have occurred between 571 and 
576.154 So why did he decide to wait five years be- 
fore making an issue of a treaty which the Avars 
had forced upon Justin? 

The evidence for successful Turkish pressure 
on the Sasanian Empire during this period is a lot 
patchier but no less compelling. We learn in fact 
from a passing but invaluable mention in the His- 
tories of Theophylact Simocatta that the Persians 
were reduced to paying the Turks an annual trib- 
ute of forty thousand solidi. Eventually, accord- 
ing to Theopylact, the Turks drove the Persians 
to war by demanding a large increase in the an- 
nual tribute.!°° Unfortunately, Theophylact’s brief 
notice can be related to only one firm date. We 
know that a Persian army commanded by Bahram 
Chobin “decisively defeated the Turks at a great 
battle near Herat in 589.”156 What we do not know 
however is the date at which the tribute was first 
successfully imposed, though a possible clue is af- 
forded by another fragment of Menander’s History. 
In it we learn that Hormizd IV, in his uncompro- 
mising rejection of Byzantine negotiations in 579, 
made the resumption of the annual payments of 
thirty thousand solidi (agreed to under the terms 
of the Fifty Years’ Peace Treaty concluded in 561) 
the absolute sticking point for any further peace 
deal.!>’ It is a possible, though of course not a nec- 
essary inference, that at some time between Hor- 
mizd’s accession in February 579 and the point 
(probably towards the end of the same year) when 
negotiations finally broke down Turxanthus had 
succeeded in imposing this annual tribute of forty 
thousand solidi. Faced with a war on two fronts at 
a time when it was in a process of transition from 
the long reign of Khusrau I to that of Hormizd IV, 
the Sasanian Empire would have been particularly 
vulnerable. If the new monarch had chosen to 
buy peace on one front, he may well have insisted 
that the Romans resume their annual payments 
not only because they were owing to him under 
the terms of the Fifty Years’ Peace but because he 
needed them in order to offset this very consider- 
able new item of expenditure. 

Finally, I should like to draw attention to some 
of the more disturbing signs of growing supersti- 
tion and mass hysteria and of the willingness of 
certain church leaders to manipulate these dan- 
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gerous emotions to their own advantage, which 
make their appearance towards the end of the 
sixth century. As early as 579, the Syrian city of 
Antioch became the scene of a furious outbreak 
of anti-pagan feeling in which mob violence was 
directed against a number of prominent citizens, 
who were accused of practising forbidden rites 
in secrete or even of somehow harbouring pagan 
sympathies. In the ensuing wave of mass hyste- 
ria no one was safe from attack and the patriarch 
Gregory was charged with having participated in 
pagan sacrifices and cast in the role of prime sus- 
pect. The causes of this descent into unreason lay 
to a large extent in the combined and cumulative 
effect of natural disasters, enemy invasions, and 
socio-economic pressures on a downtrodden, su- 
perstitious, and hopelessly insecure population. 
In just over half a century (526-577), the city had 
experienced seven earthquakes, and that of 577 
was particularly severe. In 540, Antioch had been 
captured and burnt by the Persians and in 573 
there had been a further Persian invasion in which 
the suburbs had been set on fire, the same year 
had seen an insurrection, and, to add still further 
to this catalogue of disasters, the city had been 
ravaged from 542 onwards by sporadic outbreaks 
of bubonic plague. Some of the more gruesome 
and horrific details of the merciless witch hunt 
that followed these frenzied allegations deserve 
to be related on account of the insights they af- 
ford into the dark and dangerous forces being un- 
leashed at the time. Yet, it must be conceded that 
whereas there is no shortage of cruel, vindictive, 
and superstitious detail and a record of unbroken 
human misery spanning more than half a century, 
there is no clear indication of who was directing 
the subterranean movements of forces which had 
become far too tenaciously destructive and sinis- 
ter to be dismissed as a casual and spontaneous 
outbreak of mob violence. 

As far as concerns the course of events, I shall 
confine myself to selective reference to the con- 
tent of the Church Historian Evagrius’ narrative 
of events since there is more than enough mate- 
rial there to serve as the basis for the present brief 
discussion. According to Evagrius, a minor gov- 
ernment official in Antioch, called Anatolius, had 
had dealings with the patriarch. However, he was, 
so we are told, “apprehended in the act of offering 
sacrifice and after being summoned to an official 
enquiry was unmasked as an accursed wretch and 
a sorcerer and as being involved in innumerable 
outrages.” But at this critical juncture he is al- 
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leged to have bribed the comes orientis and very 
nearly secured his acquittal and that of his ac- 
complices, whose so far unheralded appearance in 
the narrative is marked by the explanatory aside 
“for, he had other like-minded individuals who 
had been convicted together with him.” In the 
unequal contest that follows, the fanatics have 
it all their own way, even going so far as to hurl 
abuse at the patriarch and accuse him of complic- 
ity. Possessed by a vengeful fury, some claimed 
that he too had participated with Anatolius in the 
sacrifices. Gregory was in mortal danger from the 
furious onslaughts of the crowd and suspicions 
were voiced with such insistence and intensity 
that the emperor Tiberius sought to ascertain the 
truth from the lips of Anatolius. 

The scene now shifts from Antioch to Con- 
stantinople where an equally fanatical populace 
is rapidly mobilized. A farcical apology for an 
investigation is conducted (under torture) into 
the alleged misdeeds of the hapless Anatolius, in 
which the evidence is based on the miraculous 
antics of an icon of the Theotokos,!58 vouched 
for on the testimony of jailers, prisoners, and the 
conveniently incriminating utterances of appari- 
tions seen by the faithful in their sleep! Evagrius 
continues: 


When he was brought to the emperor’s court and, in 
spite of having been subjected to every refinement of 
torture, had absolutely nothing to say against the pa- 
triarch [i.e. Gregory], here too the presence of Anato- 
lius and his associates became the occasion of major 
disturbances and public disorder. For, when some of 
them were sentenced to exile but not to death, the 
populace were fired with a sort of divine zeal and in 
their rage and resentment created a universal uproar. 
They quickly seized those who had been sentenced 
to exile, put them into a boat and burnt them alive, 
once the mob had pronounced them guilty. And they 
cried out against the emperor and against Eutychius, 
their patriarch, claiming that they had betrayed their 
faith. And they fanned out in all directions seeking 
out these men too and they would have killed Eu- 
tychius and those entrusted with the investigation 
had not the Providence that saves all men rescued 
them from those who were seeking them out, and 
gradually stilled the fury of the vast crowd, without 
any further outrages occurring. As for Anatolius, he 
was first consigned to the wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre, afterwards he was impaled with his flesh 
torn to shreds and even so found no release from ret- 
ribution: for, in a hitherto unprecedented scenario, 
wolves pulled down his abominable body and feasted 
together on it.!°? 
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It is permissible to wonder why security was so 
lax as to allow a lynch mob such easy access to 
prisoners who were, technically, under the pro- 
tection of the law. Although Gregory was able to 
return unharmed to his See, he remained vulner- 
able to further attack there. Eight to nine years 
later in fact (sometime before June/July 588) he 
became embroiled in a quarrel with Asterius, the 
comes orientis, as a result of which the citizens 
of Antioch took the side of Asterius, hurling ob- 
scene abuse at the patriarch in the streets and at 
the theatre. The emperor Maurice ordered an en- 
quiry and the patriarch appealed to the emperor 
and to a synod and travelled to Constantinople 
with Evagrius to make his defence. He was ac- 
quitted and returned once more to his See. Inci- 
dentally, it was at the same synod in 588 that the 
then patriarch of Constantinople, John the Faster, 
assumed the title “Oecumenical Patriarch,” a 
move which led to strained relations with the 
papacy.!® But, what is particularly notable about 
the patriarchate of John the Faster (582-595) is the 
lengths to which he was prepared to go in order 
to exploit a similar vein of popular religiosity and 
superstition in furtherance of hard-line ecclesias- 
tical power politics. Since our main source here 
is Theophylact Simocatta, it will be necessary to 
abbreviate drastically his rhetorical, rambling, 
and tediously ornate narrative of two separate 
but related incidents. Theophylact records in con- 
siderable detail the occurrence about four years 
later of a similar witch hunt of suspected pagans 
accused of sorcery, which is based once again on 
the evidence of dreams and miracles. This time, 
however, the guiding spirit behind this new out- 
break of savagery was none other than the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, John the Faster. Had he 
learnt his lesson of intolerance from what had 
happened to his predecessor? In the interests of 
clarity a few details need to be added. The al- 
leged culprits were a man named Paulinus!®! 
and his son; the emperor Maurice was in favour 
of a policy of leniency, but was overruled by the 
patriarch, who insisted in a long, ranting, verba- 
tim quotation from Hebrews 6. 4-8 (stating that 
there can be no forgiveness for apostasy) on the 
maximum penalty and in a particularly sadistic 
twist on having the father first watch his son be- 
ing beheaded before himself being subjected to a 
particularly barbaric form of execution.!©2 In the 
end, it seems, a naturally enlightened emperor 
proved powerless to combat the growing influ- 
ence of a narrow-minded bigot and unscrupulous 
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rabble-rouser. The next incident occurred about 
ten years later.!® It marks the definitive defeat of 
Maurice and of any remaining vestige of rational- 
ity. According to Theophylact, Maurice had dared 
to question the veracity of an alleged miraculous 
flow of blood from the tomb of the martyr St. Eu- 
phemia and, suspecting fraud, had made the mat- 
ter the subject of an official investigation, only to 
find his disbelief refuted and the miracle vindi- 
cated. In the account of this incident which The- 
ophylact, writing about thirty-five years after the 
event, relates in a tone of shocked disapproval, 
the historian is also at pains to stress the depth of 
feeling with which the emperor pronounces his 
belated recognition of the miracle’s authenticity 
and with which he expresses his heartfelt repen- 
tance at his former disbelief. All this is a very far 
cry from Priscus of Panium’s eulogy in 449 of an 
administration of justice based on the solid and 
rational foundations of Roman law! 

In the meantime, ecclesiastical encroachments 
on the power and traditional functions of the state 
had proliferated and Justin II’s recourse to religion 
as a pretext for an unnecessary war with Persia 
was proving to be a two-edged weapon. Even Mau- 
rice’s shrewd and successful move in restoring 
Khusrau II to the throne of Persia was attended 
with a greater participation of the Church in tra- 
ditionally secular affairs. The emperor's cousin, 
Domitianus, the bishop of Melitene, had been 
entrusted with a watching brief over Khusrau 
throughout the critical stages of the young king’s 
restoration and had made sure that every territo- 
rial concession which had been formally agreed 
upon was fulfilled down to the last detail. He had 
even tried (unsuccessfully) to convert Khusrau to 
Christianity!!©* Not surprisingly, a similar shift 
appears to have taken place on the Iranian side 
and it is not unlikely that the young Khusrau 
owed his survival and his throne in the first in- 
stance to the Zoroastrian clergy. Incidentally, a 
curious episode reported by Theophylact on the 
authority of Probus, the archbishop of Chalcedon, 
who was sent on a diplomatic mission to the Per- 
sian court (the choice is in itself singular) about 
six years after Khusrau’s reinstatement, throws 
an interesting sidelight on Khusrau’s possible mo- 
tivation for staking everything on a fight to the 
finish between the two empires: 


Not long afterwards, (circa 593?) Probus was invested 
with the care of the city of Chalcedon and is supposed 
to have heard extraordinary things from Chosroes. For, 
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when the emperor Maurice sent him as an envoy to 
Chosroes in Ctesiphon,!® the latter one day at high 
noon had him summoned to the palace. Bathed in 
sweat, he required of the priest to see an icon of the 
Mother of God. The priest, since he carried with him 
her image on a tablet, granted a view of it to the king, 
who worshipped the icon and claimed that its original 
had stood beside him and told him that she would be- 
stow the victories of Alexander on him: and yet, Chos- 
roes had but recently regained access to his kingdom 
and overcome the usurpers through the strength and 
power of the emperor.!® 


Perhaps even more revealing of Khusrau’s state 
of mind on an earlier occasion (591) is the follow- 
ing account given by Theophylact: 


I shall not overlook what Chosroes, who was well 
versed in the futile pursuits of the Chaldaeans con- 
cerning the stars, is said to have predicted at the height 
of the war [against Vahram]. For, when John, the dis- 
tinguished commander of the Armenian force scoffed 
at him for his indiscipline since a king should not be 
perverse in his ways and irrational in his emotions, 
the barbarian is reputed to have said to the general: “If 
we were not overruled by force of circumstances, you 
would not have dared, general, to make of the king 
who is great among mortals the target of vulgar jibes. 
But since you are filled with self-importance because 
of the present situation, you shall hear what the gods 
have devised for the future. Disasters will, in turn be- 
fall you Romans, rest assured. The Babylonian race 
will hold the Roman state in thrall for a triple cyclic 
hebdomad of years (= twenty-one years). Thereafter, 
you Romans shall enslave the Persians for a five-day 
hebdomad of years (= five years). When these things 
have come to pass, the day without evening shall 
dwell amongst men and the long awaited cessation of 
the power [of Ahriman?] shall arrive, when the forces 
of destruction are consigned to dissolution and the 
better life takes over.” 


I have tried to render this difficult text as sim- 
ply as possible. Earlier attempts at interpretation 
have all started by assuming that it is a post even- 
tum prophecy and have produced very unsatisfac- 
tory results. I would suggest that we are dealing 
here with a genuine prediction, in the sense that 
it was first made at the time of its recorded utter- 
ance. The passage, in fact, shares with all such 
apocalyptic and millennial presentiments of some 
great and imminent event of cosmic dimensions 
the capacity to be proved to be hopelessly wrong. 
Its sheer inaccuracy is the most compelling proof 
of its authenticity. Moreover, the ideas expressed 
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are in accord with Zoroastrian belief and are con- 
sistent with the doctrine of the Three Times and 
of Frasho-kereti.!°” 

Why the final confrontation between the two 
civilizations was to assume such an overtly re- 
ligious character is perhaps best understood in 
terms of a long history of both antagonism and 
convergence between their two belief systems. As 
Franz Cumont put it more than a century ago: 


The nations of the Occident felt vividly the superi- 
ority of the Mazdean faith over their national creeds, 
and the populace thronged to the altars of the exotic 
god. But the progress of the conquering religion was 
checked when it came in contact with Christianity. 
The two adversaries discovered with amazement, but 
with no inkling of their origin, the similarities which 
united them; and they severally accused the Spirit of 
Deception of having endeavoured to caricature the sa- 
credness of their religious rites. The conflict between 
the two was inevitable, a ferocious and implacable 
duel: for the stake was the dominion of the world.! 


When the final confrontation came, it came af- 
ter centuries of sometimes precarious, but on the 
whole, successful co-existence. In the event, the 
two sides plunged into a suicidal conflict, fought 
intermittently in pursuit of the perennially elu- 
sive prize of supremacy, over a period of about 
thirty-five years, with dire consequences for the 
future. Between them, they had sowed the wind. 
Soon they would reap the whirlwind. Out of no- 
where, or so it must have seemed at the time, the 
revelation, vouchsafed to a little-known prophet 
and recorded in a language which few outsiders 
understood, suddenly materialized and brought 
into being a coalition of the warlike tribes of Ara- 
bia that neither side appears to have taken seri- 
ously so far. It effectively destroyed one empire 
and greatly reduced the territorial extent and hu- 
man resources of the other. 


Notes 


1. The Oxford English Dictionary, vol. 16, p. 79, col. 
| 2. 

2. Ibid., col. 1. 4. 

3. Only the Latin word dominatio affords a perfect 
parallel to the English word “sovereignty” in that it 
embraces the notion of both “the rule of a sovereign” 
and of “the territory under the rule of a sovereign,” for 
which see The Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. P. G. W. 
Glare (Oxford, 1982), s.v. 2 and 2c. As far as I can deter- 
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mine the Greek word kyriotés has the sense “lordship, 
dominion” attested in a single example from Ephesians 
1. 21, but I have found no instance of the sense “the 
territory under the rule of a sovereign.” Interestingly, 
the idea of authority and the lack thereof is attested in 
the following statement from book six of the Denkard: 
“It has been said: (if you are) in authority, smite anger, 
and (if) without authority, affliction, so that Wahman 
may take a place in your body. For a man in whose body 
Wahman does not take a place, does not take a place 
for his soul in paradise.” For which, see The Wisdom 
of the Sasanian Sages (Denkard vi), trans. Sh. Shaked 
(Boulder, Colo.), p. 199, E31a. 

4. Cf. Herodian 6. 2. 1-2, Loeb Classical Library (= 
Herodian, vol. 2, pp. 116-17). The details of a succes- 
sion of invasions and conquests, culled from Herodotus 
and other Greek historical sources, are listed in this 
passage in such a way as to equate sovereignty exclu- 
sively with military victory and conquest. 

5. The clearest statement known to me of rule over 
a territory by right of conquest was made by the fifth- 
century Athenian historian Thucydides in the context 
of a particular point in the power struggle between 
Athens and Sparta (416 B.c.) in which the representa- 
tives of the island of Melos claim that right is on their 
side and must prevail. To which the Athenians retort: 
“when you speak of the favour of the Gods, we may 
as fairly hope for that as you yourselves; neither our 
pretensions nor our conduct being in any way contrary 
to what men believe of the Gods, or practice among 
themselves. Of the Gods we believe, and of men we 
know, that by a necessary law of their nature, they rule 
wherever they can And it is not as though we were the 
first to make this law or to act on it when made: we 
found it existing before us, and shall leave it to exist 
for ever after us; all we do is to make use of it, knowing 
that you, and everybody else, having the same power 
as we have, would do the same as we do.” (Thucydides, 
History of the Peloponnesian War, bk. 5. 105, trans. R. 
Crawley [London, 1993], p. 292.) There is a useful dis- 
cussion of this passage in G. E. M. De Ste. Croix, The 
Origins of the Peloponnesian War (London, 1972), pp. 
13-17. Cf. also the concluding chapter entitled Poly- 
bius and Rome of F. W. Walbank, Polybius, Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures, vol. 42 (Los Angeles, 1990). 

6. Cf. Behistun inscription §1.-§9. The English 
translation is that of R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar 
Texts Lexicon, American Oriental Series, vol. 33 (2nd 
rev. ed. New Haven, Conn., 1953, repr. 1982), p. 119. 

7. See M. Boyce, Zoroastrians, Their Religious Be- 
liefs and Practices (London, 1986), pp. 54-77, for a 
particularly clear and helpful account of many of the 
issues involved. 

8. For the extent to which competition in the pur- 
suit of military victory and territorial expansion had 
become a way of life among the ruling elites of the 
Roman Republic and had been built into the moral 
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and social structure of the state, see W. V. Harris, War 
and Imperialism in Republican Rome 327-70 B.C. 
(Oxford, 1979), passim and especially pp. 9-53 and 
105-30. 

9. With regard to the ancient and ethnically varied 
population of Asia Minor, cf. the important observa- 
tion of Leo Raditsa in CHr 3.1, p. 106, “The domina- 
tion of the Achaemenians had lasted two hundred and 
fifty years; Alexander’s lasted much less than his short 
life and did not extend beyond it.” 

10. For a similar view of Parthian policy towards 
Rome, see A. Keaveny, “Roman Treaties with Parthia 
Circa 95-Circa 64 B.C.,”American Journal of Philology 
102 (1981), pp. 195-212, especially 210-11. However, 
the existence of these alleged Treaties has been con- 
vincingly questioned by J. Wolski in L’empire des Ar- 
sacides, ActlIr 32 (Leuven, 1993), pp. 92-93. 

11. For a detailed account of some of the most im- 
portant of these expeditions and of their consequences 
for both Rome and Parthia, see N. C. Debevoise, A 
Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938, repr. New 
York, 1968), esp. pp. 96-135 (Antony), 218-233 (Trajan), 
255-62 (Septimius Severus). 

12. I have touched upon some of these matters in 
BAI 16 (2006 [2002]), pp. 25-36, esp. pp. 25-30 and 
31-32. 

13. Cf. F Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (Oxford, 
1964), esp. pp.171-73. 

14. For the text of the inscription, see ActIr 18, Die 
Sassanidischen Staatsinschriften, ed. M. Back (Tehran, 
1978), pp. 284-371. The English translation is that of 
R. N. Frye, The History of Iran (München, 1983), pp. 
371-73. 

15. The disposition of forces outlined for Trajan’s 
Parthian Campaign in Debevoise, A Political History 
of Parthia, pp. 219-20, is instructive in this regard. 

16. See Eutropius: Breviarium, trans. with introduc- 
tion and commentary by H. W. Bird (Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1993}, p. 62. 

17. See H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner (München, 1978}, vol. 1, 
pp. 300-301. On the subject of Peter the Patrician’s 
sources, Hunger (p. 301) observes that the influence of 
Cassius Dio has long been acknowledged and draws 
attention to verbatim correspondences between the 
two. It is an observation that suggests the possibil- 
ity of a common source underlying both Dio’s nar- 
rative of Narseh’s unsuccessful campaign and Peter’s 
account of subsequent negotiations between Rome 
and Persia in view of the way in which one narrative 
passage appears to follow almost seamlessly upon the 
other. 

18. For Sicorius Probus, see A. H. M. Jones, The 
Later Roman Empire 284-602 (Oxford, 1964), vol. 1, pp. 
50-51. See also A. H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale, and J. 
Morris, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 
(Oxford, 1971), vol. 1, p. 740 (PLRE). 
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19. Both personal names and place-names present 
a number of near insoluble problems here. I find the 
three personal names (assuming there are in fact three 
of them) competely unintelligible and I have had to re- 
sort to emendation in order to elicit the name “Suania.” 

20. Perhaps to be identified with the fortress of Ziata 
referred to in Ammianus Marcellinus, 19. 5. 6. 1. 

21. Here we seem to be on firmer ground. N. Adontz, 
Armenia in the Period of Justinian, trans. with partial 
revisions, a bibliographical note, and appendices by 
N. G. Garsoian (Lisbon, 1970). See especially pp. 35- 
36, where her discussion throws much valuable light 
on some of these extremely vexed questions. It runs 
as follows: In 298, after the shameful defeat inflicted 
by Galerius Maximianus on the Persian king Narseh, 
Ingilene with Sophene and Arzanene with Corduene 
and Zabdicene, i.e. five provinces in all passed to the 
Romans. 

22. Greek text ed. Th. Biittner-Wobst (Berlin, 1906), 
vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 3. 

23. That turning point is perhaps most clearly 
marked by the words which Peter the Patrician puts 
into the mouth of the Persian envoy, Aphpharban: “It 
is universally recognized that the Roman and the Per- 
sian monarchies are as it were two luminaries; and 
it is proper, just as for eyes, that the one should be 
adorned with the brilliance of the other and that they 
should not be constantly at odds so as to effect their 
mutual extinction.” For the Greek text, see K. Miil- 
ler, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (Paris, 1851), 
p. 188. 

24. It seems not inappropriate to compare and con- 
trast the actions of Galerius and Diocletian here with 
Pompey’s disgraceful behaviour during his triumph of 
61 B.c. when he went so far as to parade in his trium- 
phal procession “the sons of Tigranes the Armenian 
together with his wife and daughter,” presumably 
the daughter and granddaughter of the Parthian king, 
Phraates (Plutarch, Pompey, 45. 4.). 

25. The contents of this important work are now 
conveniently accessible in an English translation with a 
comprehensive introduction and valuable commentary 
by Averil Cameron and Stuart G. Hall in the Clarendon 
Ancient History Series: Eusebius, Life of Constantine 
(Oxford, 1999), referred to hereafter as Cameron and 
Hall. For a useful note on Eusebius’ encomiastic treat- 
ment of Constantine, cf. ibid., pp. 312-13. 

26. For an explanation of how I have arrived at the 
present translation, see the specialized discussion al- 
ready devoted to this question, in BAI 15 (2005 [2001)), 
p. 65, n. 4. 

27. This letter or part of a letter, of which Eusebius 
claims to give a Greek translation, is, if genuine, a 
truly remarkable document, for it affords us a glimpse 
into the earliest beginnings of Byzantine-Iranian rela- 
tions. For the Greek text, I have used that of E Win- 
kelmann in the series Die Griechischen christlichen 
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Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 1, Uber das 
Leben des Kaisers Konstantins (Berlin, 1975), p. 123. 
All translations are my own unless otherwise stated. 

28. Libanius, Opera, vol. 4, Oration 59, section 67, 
ed. R. Foerster (Leipzig, 1908). 

29. Ibid., lines 9-17. 

30. Ibid., lines 17-24. 

31. P. Petit, “Libanius et la Vita Constantini,” Histo- 
ria 1 (1950), pp. 562-82, especially pp. 574-75. 

32. From ancient times onwards the supply of iron 
appears to have been plentiful, for which see R. J. 
Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology (Leiden, 1964), 
vol. 9, pp. 245-46. 

33. A large north-east Arabian tribe. 

34. Annals at-Tabari, ed. M. J. de Goeje, Prima Se- 
ries (repr. Leiden, 1964), vol. 2, p. 836, line 15-p. 837, 
line 2. The larger context may be consulted in the 
German translation and erudite commentary of Th. 
Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879), pp. 53-58. I have been 
rather more literal in my own translation and it should 
be noted that I differ from N. In my interpretation of 
the word “hurith,” for which see p. 386, line 20, of de 
Goeje’s text which I have taken as plural of “harth.” 
Accordingly, I have translated the word as “cultivated 
fields,” not “grain” [Getreide] as does Noéldeke. 

35. See Frye, The History of Ancient Iran, p. 309, 
n. 67; on n. 68 of the same page he cites an important 
piece of evidence from the (Bundahishn 33. 16) for 
the attempted migration the scale of which Nöldeke 
appears to have played down, for which he gives the 
following translation: “In the reign of Shapur son of 
Hormizd, the Arabs [Tajiks] came and seized the banks 
of the Karun [Ulay] and remained there many years pil- 
laging and attacking until Shapur came of age and drove 
away the Arabs and took the land from them. He killed 
many rulers of the Arabs and scattered many of them.” 

36. See B. H. Warmington, “The Sources of Some 
Constantinian Documents in Eusebius’ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History and Life of Constantine,” Studia Patristica 
18.1 (1986) pp. 93-98, esp. 94-96. 

37. See Cameron and Hall, p. 17. 

38. For the suggestion of a very different explana- 
tion cf. the important discussion in Cameron and Hall, 
p. 314. It merits extensive quotation: “taken with the 
absence of a heading or introductory greeting such as 
we have with every other letter of Constantine in Euse- 
bius’ account, this may suggest that Eusebius has this 
document from a secondary history or source. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that even Constantine could have be- 
gun his letter to Shapur without some other remarks, 
before embarking on his religious history and advice. 
Either Eusebius or his source, has omitted the opening.” 
But the hypothesis of “a secondary history or source” is 
both hard to justify and unnecessary. Because Eusebius 
always quotes such documents in full elsewhere in the 
Vita Constantini, it does not follow that he was, as it 
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were, obliged by the imposition of some external neces- 
sity to act the same way in each and every case, unless 
physically prevented from doing so. That is an exces- 
sively mechanistic solution to this particular problem. 
Besides, the suggestion that Eusebius must have been 
quoting from an unknown source which for unknown 
reasons reported this document in a truncated form does 
nothing either to remove the problem or to advance our 
understanding of it. Worse still, such a solution would 
have serious and far-reaching implications for the reli- 
ability of Eusebius’ work as a whole. Eusebius himself 
would, if this were indeed the case, be guilty not just of 
being economical with the truth or of biased interpreta- 
tion but of deliberate and inexcusable lying. After all, he 
had made three explicit statements in his immediately 
preceding narrative. These were (a) that he had a copy 
of Constantine’s letter in his possession, (b) that it was 
written in Latin in the emperor’s own hand, and (c) that 
it had been translated into Greek in order to make it 
more accessible to Eusebius’ readers. 

39. For the reader’s convenience, I shall refer to the 
opening and closing words of the relevant portions of 
my translation of the letter, thus, in the present in- 
stance, “Guarding the divine faith . . . splendid tokens 
of victory.” 

40. Most of these essential ingredients (leaving aside 
Trinitarian and Christological subtleties) are to be 
found in the Creed of Nicaea, the words of which can 
hardly have been unfamiliar to Constantine. Useful 
discussion, text, and translation in J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Creeds (3rd ed., London, 1972), pp. 205-30. 

41. “This god I avow to honour ... he measures 
deeds of virtue and piety according to these things.” 

42. See Cameron and Hall, p. 315. 

43. Cf. M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism 
(Leiden, 1975), vol. 1, pp. 150-54. 

44. “him I invoke on bended knee. . . and consigned 
to the nethermost regions many of the heathens and 
indeed whole nations.” 

45. Their informants may well have been Chris- 
tians, for which cf. Vita Constantini 2. 53. 

46. For a useful discussion of the date and circum- 
stances of this speech, see Panégyriques Latins, texte 
établi et traduit par E. Gallettier (Paris, 1952), vol. 2, 
Les Panégyriques Constantiniens, pp. 149-50. 

47. See Panegyricus Nazarii dictus Constantino, 
38, lines 19-22, “Persae ipsi, potens natio et post Ro- 
mani magnitudinem in terris secunda, amicitiam 
tuam, Constantine maxime, non minus trepide quam 
amabiliter petiverunt.” Latin text ed. R. A. B. Mynors 
(Oxford, 1964). Incidentally, it is interesting to observe 
behind the pratings of a contemporary panegyrist a 
nicer appreciation of political and military realities 
than some modern scholars have cared to attribute to 
Constantine! 

48. See Eusebius, V.C. 2. 50-53. Translation in Cam- 
eron and Hall, pp. 112-13. 
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49. “Instead, he requires from men. . . and piety ac- 
cording to these things.” 

50. “He takes pleasure in works of mildness ... 
their due reward.” 

51. “Thus also he prizes ... 
peace.” 

52. “I do not think I am mistaken, my brother .. . 
the shameful trophy of his defeat in your land.” 

53. “That man whom the wrath of God .. . in your 
land.” 

54. He was, after all, the great-grandson of Shapur I, 
for which cf. the family tree of the Sasanian dynasty in 
Frye, The History of Ancient Iran, p. 361. 

55. But opportunely it seems. . . to gather all men 
to himself. 

56. “All thanks therefore ... to gather all men to 
himself.” 

57. “With regard to this class of persons. . . an ines- 
timable service.” 

58. We know that in 353 he was attached by the 
emperor’s order to the staff of Ursicinus, commander- 
in-chief of the army in the East, and that he joined 
him at Nisibis in Mesopotamia, for which cf. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, Loeb Classical Library, vol. 1, 16.10/ 
pp. 254-55. 

59. Ammianus Marcellinus, Loeb Classical Library, 
17.5. 3-7/pp. 332-34. 

60. For which, see Ammianus 20. 4. 1-22/pp. 16- 
29. But Ammianus may have been economical with 
the truth and there is a distinct possibility that what 
happened at Paris had been stage-managed by Julian 
and the inner circle of his friends, an interpretation 
which has been argued for cogently on the basis of 
a critical examination of all the relevant sources by 
G. W. Bowersock, in Julian the Apostate (London, 
1978), pp. 46-54. 

61. According to Ammianus 20. 5. 10/pp. 34-35, Ju- 
lian had confided to his close friends the night before 
he was proclaimed Augustus that the Genius Publicus, 
the guardian spirit of the Roman state, had appeared to 
him urging him to accept the increase in rank it was 
striving to secure for him. 

62. A law of Constantius, dated December 1st 356, 
had ordered the closure of pagan temples and the ces- 
sation of sacrificial worship (Codex Theodosianus 16. 
10. 4), under pain of death and confiscation of property 
for those who failed to comply. 

63. For the date, see L’empereur Julien, cevres com- 
plétes (Paris, 1972), vol. 1, pt. 1, Discours de Julien 
César, text établi et traduit par J. Bidez, p. 3. 

64. The present discussion owes much to Arnaldo 
Marcone, “il significato della spedizione di Giuliano 
contro la Persia,’ Athenaeum, n. s. 57 (1979), pp. 
334-56, but I cannot agree entirely with his character- 
ization, on p. 338, of Julian’s remarks as “a brief but 
lucid analysis of Persia’s relations with the Graeco-Ro- 
man world and, in particular, with the Roman state” 


the tranquillity of 
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(“una breve ma lucida analisi dei rapporti della Persia 
col mondo Greco-latino e, in particolare, con lo Stato 
romano.”}. 

65. The reference is to the actions of Galerius in 297, 
for which see T. D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1981), p. 17. 

66. Julian, ed. and trans. J. Bidez, vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 
29-31. 

67. This sentence, which fills eleven out of a total 
of twenty-six lines in J. Bidez’s Greek text, consists of 
four finite verbs, five past participles, and one present 
participle and is structured so as to form two subordi- 
nate clauses followed by two main clauses. 

68. Julian, ed. Bidez, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 133, lines 29-37. 

69. See Dio 80 3-4 and Herodian 6. 2. 1-2. 

70. See Julian, ed. Bidez, vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 132-47, a 
rapid perusal of which is sufficient to reveal the ex- 
tent and the thoroughness of this process of verbal 
substitution. 

71. That claim is spelled out according to Am- 
mianus’ version of Shapur II’s letter to Constantius 
as the right to recover Armenia and Mesopotamia on 
the grounds of ancestral inheritance (Ammianus 17. 
5. 5), where the moralizing context, in which such a 
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